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Statement, 1921 
Total Assets 


$17,044,649.88 
Liabilities 12,020,450.69 
Net Surplus 5,024,199.19 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders 7,024,199.19 

HEAD OFFICE, 84 William Street, New York 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, S. Y. Tupper, Mgr., Atlanta, Georgia 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, R. V. Watt, Mgr., San Francisco, Cal. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, P. D. McGregor, Mgr., Chicago, Illinois MARINE DEPARTMENT, 84 William St., New York 
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Here’s a Mark to Shoot At! 
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A late report indicates that there are 
9,180,316 motor vehicles in the United States. 
It’s a safe statement that a goodly number 
of them are without any insurance protec- 
tion and probably many thousands are only 
partially covered against the perils of 
autoing. 

What a mark to shoot at! Doesn’t it 
warrant giving more time to developing 
vour automobile business? 

The Home of New York is especially 
equipped for handling automobile insurance 
and we can help you sell it! Ask for a sample 
of a new and “different” advertising folder. 


THE HOME comeany NEW. YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
56 Cedar St. - - - New York 
STRENGTH - REPUTATION - SERVICE 
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A” BRIEF--INSURANCE, - LESSON 
trom MYTHOLOGY 


By Clarence Axman and W.A.Griffin 
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Mount Olympus was the home of 
the Greek and Roman Gods. The 
link between mythology and insur- 
ance is strong and worth examin-. 
ing. The figure of Minerva, Goddess 
of Wisdom, should ever be borne in 
mind by each buyer in the insur- 
ance mart. 
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Avoid false Gods. Don’t be lured f/f _ 
by Bacchus into insuring by reason 
of conviviality, good fellowship or 
influence. Remember, Vulcan the 
terrible God of Fire, may strike at 
any time. : 
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Medusa, the snaky-headed God- 
dess of Catastrophe, ever hovers 
near. To protect automobiles and 
other property against Vulcan and 
Medusa insure in a company which 
is strong and powerful as Hercules. 
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And choose a company whose 
loss payments and service are as 
prompt as Mercury. In brief, if the 
lessons of mythology be unheeded 
a prosperous business may perish 
and find itself rowed by Charon 
across the River Styx. 
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Lott Sums Up 
Year’s Best 
Anti-Exchange 
Arguments 























The remarkable campaign which Edson S, Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Company has waged against mutuals and reciprocals through the columns of 
the press, by pamphlets and circulars and in personal correspondence, is regarded by 
many agents in this country as the most important production development of the past 
twelve months. 

The response to Mr. Lott's efforts from the agency force of America has been 
immediate and overtvhelmingly favorable; while at the Mid-Year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, attended by both fire and casualty agents, 
he has been hailed as a champion. The Eastern Underwriter has asked the president 
of the Casualty Company of. America to sum up for this edition the principal points 
which were made in the campaign during the year, and to outline the present status 
of the matuals and reciprocals. His summary follows: 

What has been scored against the reciprocals during the past year? 

Lots of things. 

They have been so worried in their own State of Missouri that they have 
attempted (but failed) to secure the enactment of a law permitting the Insurance 
Commissioner of that State to cance] the Missouri license of any outside company, 
if such company or any of its agents should say anything against a Missouri 
reciprocal. This has shown that the reciprocals live in an unholy fear of honest 
criticism. 

It has been demonstrated that the powers-of-attorney commonly used by 
reciprocal attorneys-in-fact are traps designed to ensnare unwary insurants. 

About a dozen reciprocals have been forced to quit business. 

A Texas Supreme Court decision has determined that each and every recipro- 
cal subscriber is individually liable for all the debts of his exchange to third 
parties. 

Legitimate insurance agents have learned to penetrate the maze of verbiage 
in which reciprocal schemes are presented to the public and to point out the 
Ethiopians concealed in the woodpi'e. 

It is becoming common knowledge that the attorney-in-fact is the one sure 
winner in reciprocal insurance—that he does not risk a dollar yet gets a sure rake- 
off on every dollar put in by his subscribers. 

Insurance-seekers are learning that stock company insurance is surrounded 
by all sorts of legal safeguards, whereas reciprocal exchanges are practically 
exempt and allowed to run “wild-cat.” 

The sunlight of pub!icity is revealing the fact that, unless their operations be 


- What Exchanges Think 
Of Lott’s Propaganda 























What do the inter-insurers, the ex- fornia, Inter-Exchange, Los Angeles; 
changes, the reciprocals and the mu- Ralph Reynolds, manager: 
tuals think of Edson S. Lott’s publicity Mr. Lott’s attacks on mutuals and 
campaign against their system of in- inter-insurance exchanges have had ab- 
surance? The Hastern Underwriter ad- payers gen yin f os Et iwed 
dressed a number of the mutuals asking of any one individual, regardless of 
for their point of view and their replies whether that influence is fair or unfair, 


are published herewith as part of the wh NT ia gg od or per is 
a direct or indirect influence, will not 
current literature of the business. Un- develop any perceptible results affect- 


doubtedly what they say in this issue ing the operations of our Exchange. 


of The Eastern Underwriter they are Furthermore, I do not believe that any 
also telling the assured; so their views insurance carrier, whether it be mutual 
should interest agents, brokers and un- or stock, providing. is it is operaiied on 
derwriters. The replies follow: the proper basis with proper ‘manage- 
Automobile Club of Southern Cali- ment, should be affected by an atteck 


ee 
legally controlled, the reciprocals will demoralize all American insurance a- | gyp. 
jec: it to world-wide disrepute. 

The insuring public is realizing that stock .insurance furnishes security for 
the indemnification of loss, that mutual insurance is a gamble, and that reciproca) 
insurance is a gamb’e against loaded dice. 

Perhaps one hundred would-be attorneys-in-fact, who were contemplatig jp. 
flicting another “exchange” upon an innocent public, have decided that th« trend 
of the times is against finding a sufficient number of victims to make it pay 








such as Mr. Lott made more or less A sample of Mr. Lott’s logic: He 
viciously. With the right people behind claims that money advanced by the 
it, operating on the proper basis and Bull Dog Attorney-in-Fact is not a re 
under proper business and underwrit- serve for the protection of our policy. 
ing management, I do not believe that holders. Our subscriber's contract pro. 
there is a great deal of difference be- vides that money advanced by the At. 
tween the mutual and the stock idea, torney-in-Fact stays advanced until the 
and any institution reflecting honest en- condition requiring it has been reme. 
deavor on the part of its own operations died; consequently, this advanceq 
and those of the individuals connected money is used to pay losses and stands 
with it cannot be seriously affected by as a protection, the same as any other 
a prejudiced attack such as Mr. Lott’s. asset. 

American Indemnity Exchange, St. Reciprocals are getting the bus 
Louis; Victor J. Miller, attorney and = and pre is the Giinwes a Mr. - mop. 
manager: tack and the attack of the stock com- 

These attacks cannot hurt a business panies all along the line. The Bull Dog 
which is fundamentally sound and eco- invites examination, inspection and jn. 
nomically correct. Each article that vestigation. 

Mr. Lott writes only brings‘forth the The California Casualty Ind 
desirability of inter-insurance, and he Exchange, San P sw hl on ay 
is the greatest advertiser that the MU Brown, manager: ; 
tual and inter-insurance exchanges . x 
have. We for one exchange would be Be in Ta egatorece - 
willing to contribute to his support if interneurance exchanges? 


he will keep up his attacks. 
te D up = We think that Brother Edson has 
ndividual Underwriting Corporation, seized this opportunity of putting hi 
attorney-in-fact for Pacific Automobile self in the limelight Sechors os ng 
ray Fob pscert: os Francisco; surance publications for a good many 
o Me ; years past have learned not to take 
Mr. Lott’s campaign has not appar- Mr. Lott with the utmost seriousness, 
ently affected this Exchange. His predilection for breaking into print 
His criticisms of individual cases we ig well known and his utterances are 
deem well grounded, but the principle jikewise discounted by the evident ani- 
of reciprocal insurance remains a8 mus displayed in his writings 
sound as ever and, with the same in- : : ' 
telligence and integrity marking its ad- Fling - soma, hotiems ee. business 
ministration, it offers equal security particular tacheaae The attack = 
with the stock companies. stock insurance (ade ani a. ool 
The ills complained of result largely deal like our poor ag Aes. 
from inadequate state laws, and the always with us,” and we sison o 
remedy lies in so changing those laws ‘ . Aha a ey 
; always will be. Any insurance man 
as to compel reciprocals to maintain who has a grain of 1 is 
adequate reserves and to conform their sense and is fot 
“ : so biased that he cannot see with clear- 
operations in general to restrictions 
ainiathaey tas? hihaeaeah seientinasintings -tabeaie Thibaias ness, knows that it is not the form or 
B' 8 the name in which insurance is granted, 


panies. : but the manner in which it is admin- 
The Bull Dog Auto Fire Insurance istered which makes for desirability. 
Association, Washington, Ill.; Paul R. The easiest way for the stock insur- 


Geddes, sttorney-lnrnes: ance companies to acquire business is 

The Bull Dog Auto Insurance Asso- through the. medium of agents and 
ciation has been asked by the editor brokers; therefore all of the attacks on 
of The Eastern Underwriter whether the mutual and reciprocal exchanges 
the attacks of Edson S. Lott, president are designed to assist the agent and 
of the United States Casualty, have broker in justifying his economic ex 
helped or hurt the business. It has been istence. In some instances the broker 
said that every knock is a boost. Per- and agent who comes very nearly con 
haps that is why we have been doing trolling the stock insurance business 
such a good business. Our business the throughout this country, performs some 
first three months of 1921 shows that real service for his client. However, 
we increased our income $51,342 over if the insurer desires to rid himself of 
the same months in 1920. The first the expense of an agent or broker, why 
three months of 1920 our gross income should he not have the privilege of 
was $111,294. The first three months doing so? He certainly secures )iis pro 
of 1921 it was $162,637, an increase of tection at a very much lower cost ina 
more than 45 per cent. Last year our well conducted mutual or reciprocal 
gross income was $797,915. than he can through a stock insurance 

The facts are that the Bull Dog has company. 
thrived under the opposition and savage As far aS we are concerned Edson 
attacks of the insurance trust. The §g,. Lott and the other apologists ‘or the 
opposition has not been fair and Mr. stock insurance system may rave on to 
Lott is not fair in his special circular their heart’s content. Evidently some 


‘devoted exclusively to the Bull Dog. pody is being hurt judging by the noise, 


Mee Pega 1 ap ree coe business a and you will find that the reciprocals 
a g saving to € au owners. and m i he noise. 
= no difference whether Mr. Lott ee ees the no 
endeavors to tear our policy and con- : 
tract to pieces and contends that the TRAFFIC LAW VIOLATORS 
Attorney-in-Fact is getting rich; the Judge George E. Mix, one of the two 
facts are that the Bull Dog has paid . Municipal judges in St. Louis, \Mo., r& 
every just loss under its policy, has cently stated before a convention of 
accumulated additional assets and our chauffeurs and auto owners in Cleve 
rates are averaging about 50 per cent land, that “in the last eighteen months 
of the stock company rates for full 11,000 violators of traffic rules «ppea 
coverage protection. The public is not before us; of that number, only seve 
interested in the various plans of in- returned as second offenders.’ This 
surance. What it desires is results. The unusual record he attributed to the 
reciprocals are as well managed as the severe penalties inflicted upon all of 
stock companies and are subject and fenders, and to the constructive work 
comply with the same laws as stock of education carried on among 1a® 
companies. breakers. 
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How Philadelphians Meet Exchange Competition 
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If there is any place in the United 
States where agents are matching wits 
with the reciprocals and exchanges it 
is in Philadelphia. 


Agents in Kansas City and Chicago 
are in hot-beds of reciprocal, exchange 
and non-agency mutual competition, but 
they have nothing on Philadelphia 
where there is one exchange. which has 
a premium income of more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year. One of the reasons 
for the extent of the competition in 
Philadelphia is caused by the handicaps 
under which the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department works, caused by the fact 
that there is no good, stiff law in the 
state regulating the anti-stock company 
competition. 


Agents of the weak-kneed variety— 
those who quit before they start—would 
have a hard time in Philadelphia, but 
the personnel there is high grade. The 


_ insurance men run offices of large size, 


are students of the business, and have 
put up a winning fight, often against 
great handicaps, such as the one they 
are now laboring under because of the 
high rates. The non-agency mutuals and 
exchanges were helped a good deal by 
the tremendous insurance coverage de- 
mand during the period of the war and 
directly following the war. People were 
wallowing in money with premiums roll- 
ing in. But now the tide is running the 
other way and recent developments 
about the reciprocals and mutuals, 
showing that their rosy promises have 
often not been based on facts, are turn- 
ing the tide in favor of the stock com- 
pany agents. The difficulties in which 
a string of exchanges have gotten into 
in the South and West have been found 
to be good material for the stock com- 
pany men. 


Losses Come When Not Wanted 


Philadelphia agents have emphasized 
the responsibilities and lack of responsi- 
bilities of the attorneys-at-law; the free 
and easy manner in which reciprocals 
are regulated; the mental discomfort 
that is the lot of numerous subscribers 
because of uncertainty as to where they 
would stand in case of a succession of 
bad loss experiences; and the immutable 
law that low rates and loosely managed 
institutions must pay the penalty for 
inefficiency whether a stock company 
or a mutual. 

Losses don’t pay themselves; are no 
respecter of persons; and never yet 
have served advance notice that they 
are about to pay a visit. 

For a time the non-agency mutuals 
and reciprocals were in good humor in 
Philadelphia and pointed with pride to 
the fact that there were no failures of 
mutuals or reciprocals in the East. 
Then the sea became a little rougher. 
Disagreeable items began appearing in 
the newspapers showing that policy- 
holders were dissatisfied about one 
thing or another, 


The troubles of the State Mutual Lia- 
bility, of Newark, and the New Jersey 
Indemnity Company have had lots of 
space in Jersey and Pennsylvania news- 
papers as has the Motor Underwriters’ 
Exchange, Jersey City. Only recently 
the Keystone Indemnity Exchange, a 
reciprocal at 1420 Chestnut Street, was 
summoned to appear in Common Pleas 
Court to answer charges made by ‘the 
Oneida-Philadelphia Truck Company, of 
Market Street. This company has been 
offering insurance “at net cost.” In 
this case a lessor and a lessee jointly 
insured a truck with the Keystone Re- 
ciprocal for $3,300, the premium being 
$155. Later the truck was badly dam- 
aged by a fire in a garage. There was 
lots of talk about the extent of the 
loss. Finally an adjustér appeared on 
the scene and in his wake came corre- 
spondence, It is eyen said that the re- 


ciprocal went so far as to cancel the 
policy, sending a check for the amount 
covering all the premiums that had 
been paid, which was not accepted. 
Then the reciprocal made charges of 
alleged misstatements regarding real 
value when the policy was issued. The 
assured became disgusted and went to 
court. 
There Are Exchanges and Exchanges 
The fact that there have been con- 
troversies over several other losses has 
made one section of the public realize 
that there is a difference between the 
standing of exchanges the same as 
there is between insurance companies, 
and the mere fact that an assured is 
offered a reduction of premium by in- 
suring in an exchange is not necessarily 
an inducement to insure in it unless he 
makes inquiry about the exchange to 
find out what such action will mean. 


This is really an important point, as 
strange as some agents think it, there 
are a great many men who prefer re- 
liability to cheapness, So, important 
as the factor is, it is not the most im- 
portant. 


The leading exchange in Pennsylvania 
is the Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange 
which did $1,027,000 last year. It is in- 
teresting to note in connection with this 
exchange that the quarters it occupies 
in the Lincoln Building, Philadelphia, 
are among the most expensive in the 
city. 

Another reciprocal which is being 
closely watched by the insurance men 
is the Automobile Insurance Exchange, 
which recently moved to Cynroyd, Pa. 
This exchange, it is said, has premium 
deposits last year of $449,434. Included 
in the assets of less than $200,000 was a 
guaranty fund of $100,000. Its surpius at 
the end of last year was given as $84,- 
931. 


One of the exchanges which started 
out by paying 35 per cent dividends last 
year paid only 14 per cent. Philadel- 
phia agents are not bothered much by 
the smaller reciprocals in the western 
part of the State, but Pittsburgh agents 
could write a book about them. 


So, in brief, the agents in Philadel- 
phia have had considerable success re- 
cently in developing arguments against 
the reciprocals. When the exchanges 
are weak, they are very, very weak. 
When they are strong, it is no guaranty 
of perpetuity of their strength and the 
same weaknesses in the attorney-in-fact 
chain are noted here as well as else- 
where. 


Views of Donohue, Coyle and U~mpbell 


John W. Donohue, of the Maryland 
Casualty, who has been very successful 
in fighting the non-agency mutuals and 
reciprocals, said of competition: “I 
never attack these insurers on the 
ground of financial standing. -They may 
be strong financially or they may’ be 
weak. That is not my line of argument. 
I simply present the case of stock com- 
pany versus the mutuals, comparing the 
two systems. If a man has intelligence 
and foresight, he will buy stock com- 
pany insurance.” 


Robert M. Coyle, a distinguished and 
veteran local agent, said that “men who 
are successful in building up businesses 
were not going to take a chance on their 
insurance because of a few dollars’ dif- 
ference in premium. Quality, safety and 
security count in insurance the same 
as they do in anything else. There are 
many men who want to buy the best 
hats, the best motor cars, the best aer- 
chandise and the best food. Their line 
of reasoning naturally calls for the best 
insurance. When.a sensible man opens 
an account with a bank, he chooses a 
particularly strong bank. When he buys 
insurance he picks a strong company. 


Why should he take a chance with his 
insurance?” 

Over at the offices of the Insurance 
Company of North America, C. M. 
Campbell, manager of the automobile in- 
surance department, who has grown up 
in the automobile business, said that the 
position of the agent of the stock com- 
pany was growing all the time. To talk 
in the vernacular, he said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: “The man who is 
afraid of reciprocal or non-agency 
mutual. competition has cold feet. The 
agent who desires to hold his automo- 
bile business should watch the new de- 
velopments in the business of insurance, 
as they relate to non-agency insurance, 
and he will find all the arguments he 
wants.” 

Mr. Campbell points out that one 
source of strength of the agent in com- 
petition is that he starts with the ad- 
vantage of knowing his own game, 
while the client’s knowledge of insur- 
ance is purely superficial. That’s why 
the business man goes to the agent or 
broker. If he didn’t think the insur- 
ance man, expert, he would not encour- 
age or continue dealings with him. That 
spots the agent a few little points at 
the start. Furthermore, to make his 
position even stronger the client who is 
flirting with the reciprocal becomes an 
insurance man himself if he finally in- 
sures in it. 

He is in a first-class position to share 
some one else’s burden, to become in 
fact an insurance carrier, which is the 
very thing he should try to avoid as in- 
surance is not his line. He knows noth- 
ing about it; if he did he would rebel 
against taking on this added responsi- 
bility, when by going into stock com- 


pany insurance he can have somebi ly 
else do his worrying for him. ' 

But while gaining burden, care «qd 
responsibility by insuring in the r D- 
rocal because the cost at the mom nt 
appears low the business man lo.as 
something, too. And that, Mr. Camp) .|], 
illustrates, is the advise and counse: of 
his old insurance expert—the agent: +11 
the latter was the man who was on h:nq 
when needed—the man who told m 
how to improve his risk; and whe: a 
loss came, if it did, the agent perforn.ce, 
the service as no colorless entity or 
mail correspondence could do. A book 
might be written about the handling of 
losses. 

Two Pertinent Questions 

One good question to ask a business 
man who wants to become his own in. 
surance broker, agent and company. is 
if he is acquainted with the size of dam. 
age awards in courts; and whether he 
wants to take a chance at being on the 
wrong end of one of tnose verdicts jje- 
cause of unfortunate behavior of his car 
some day. 


Another question is this: “Mr. Manu- 


facturer, you are thinking of insurin in . 


an exchange. Did you ever stop to real- 
ize the significance of the word ex- 
change? What are you going to ex- 
change—somebody else’s losses for your 
peace of mind? Who is in the exchange 
with you?” 

William W. Smithers, a member of 
the Philadelphia bar, who has thorouch- 
ly investigated the reciprocal exchanze 
situation, has written some remarkable 
articles showing up the weak points of 
the exchanges, which were published in 
the “United States Review,” a Philadel- 
phia insurance paper. 














Reciprocals and 
“Vested Rights” 


By A. M. BEST 

















Originally reciprocal insurance ex- 
changes were formed for the purpose 
of furnishing needed facilities in addi- 
tion to those offered by the stock com- 
panies, or else for the purpose of re- 
ducing what the members considered 
an excessive charge for protection. At 
that time, the attorneys and managers 
were looked upon as employes of the 
members; there was no thought that 
they had or ever would have any “vest- 
ed rights” in the business developed. 
In recent years this has all greatly 
changed, until now many of the people 
who run the inter-insurance exchanges 
have come to look upon them as their 
personal property, and seem to consider 
that the memberg should take whatever 
the attorneys-in-fact choose to hand out 
in -the way of policy contracts, etc., 
without question, feeling grateful to 
the attorneys for permission to pay 
their premiums. 


Another very bad element of the 
present reciprocal insurance situation 
is the fact that a lot of incompetent 
people have gotten into the business— 
in some cases, apparently, only because 
they could not make a living in any 


other way, and operating an inter-insur- 


ance exchange looked like a sinecure.- 


When they found out that instead of 
being “an office having emoluments, 
with few or no duties” (to quote the 


Standard Dictionary) the job, in fact, is 
productive only of grief and liabilities, 
they are totally unable to cope with a 
bad situation of their own creating 


In brief, the trouble with most of the 
reciprocals which are mischievously 
managed is that they are run for the 
benefit of the attorneys-in-fact, and not 
of the members, and this condition is 
intensified by the utter incompetence 
of the dentists, barbers and boot-blicks 
who have been organizing them in re- 
cent years. 





CANCELLATION OF AUTO 
FINANCE CORP. POLICY 
The Municipal Court, First District, 
this city, has just handed down an in- 
teresting decision involving the es 
tion of cancellation of automobile 
finance corporation insurance. rhe 
case was that of Weiner vs. Millers Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, am the 
court held that when the defer iant 
through its agents, Izzie & Co., i-sued 
the open policy under which the pla‘n- 


tiff received the certificate sued on | zie 
& Co. had knowledge and notice th: the 
certificate of the American Mer: ant 
Marine Insurance Company was out- 
standing as the insurance under the 
open policy was placed as substit ing 
the cancelled contract of the American 


Merchant Marine. Hence, the yurt 
held the defendant was estopped ‘om 
setting up such outstanding polic\ as 
the defense, even assuming, thoug) not 
conceding or deciding, that it was valid 
and outstanding under the ci: um- 
stances. The court further held ‘hat 
the defendant having repudiate: the 
policy and the plaintiff’s certificat: and 
denying liability, failure to file proof of 
loss is no defense, as the law doe* not 
require a useless formality. The <ourt, 
therefore, decided that the plainti‘’ was 
entitled to recover from the defendant 
losses proved, amounting to $569.9. and 
rendered decision accordingly. 
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Passing of the Valued Automobile Policy 











Interesting Comments on This Contract By L. A. MOORE, General Adjuster 
New York Underwriters’ Agency 











most discussed contract in the en- 
tire insurance world—the valued policy 
—is passed out of existence so far as 
fire and theft automobile insurance is 


j rned. 
" The obsequies are scheduled for May 
1. (here are no flowers. 
- controversy over the valued policy 
has been going on for many years, and 
robably a_ million words of speeches 


a been delivered on the subject, for 
and against. All of which makes of 
va and interest a memorandum cn 
valucd Automobile Insurance, which was 
prepared a few weeks ago by L. A. Moore, 
general adjuster of the New York Un- 
dervwriters’ Agency, and one of the most 
able of the general adjusters. - Mr. 
Moore’s memorandum follows: 


The Va’ued Automobile Endorsement 
states: 

“In consideration of an additional 
premium of $.......... , the automo- 
bile described herein (body and ma- 
chinery and equipment) is valued at 

» sum insured.” 

The question has arisen as to wheth- 
er, by the terms of the endorsement, 
the company must pay, in the event of 
total less, the sum. insured, or has a 
right to depreciation for age and wear, 
the benefit of a slump in the market 
price of cars, or to repair or replace 
them. 

A distinguished attorney who has ex- 
tensive relattons with automobile un- 
derwriters has expressed the oninion 
that notwithstand‘ng the provisions 0° 
the policy in respect to depreciation 


and replacement, ete. the decisions 
would seem to settle the point that 
where the loss is either partial or total 


under a valued policy, there can be no 
right of depreciation, replacement or 
repair, except by consent of the as- 
sured, since a specific amount of money 
is agreed to be paid in case of tota’ 
loss, and an indeterminate loss amount 
in case of partial loss. Continuing he 
says that so far as he knows, the ques- 


tion first arose in Ohio under a real 
estate policy of the old New York form 
which contained the repair and replace- 


ment clause—pointing out that Ohio 
has a valued policy law wh‘ch requires 
that in the event of total loss of ral 
estate, the entire amount of the policy 
shall be paid, and, in case of partial 
‘oss, the amount of the damage shall 
be paid—citing in support of that opin- 
ion the case of Russell vs. Milwaukee 
Mechanics 65 Ohio State, Page 230, 
where he represented the defendant 
and, under a total loss, called for the 
plans and specifications and offered to 


rebuild; that the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio, however, held that the 
effect of the valued policy law was to 


eliminate the repairing and replacing 
claus» of the policy; that the same re- 
sult had been reached in the case of a 
valued automobie policy, entitled 
Moore vs. Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, 169 A. D., N. Y. 122 (should be 
More vs. Continental, 169 App. Div. 
914), and Radice vs. National Fire In- 
surance Company, 190 A. D. 893; that 
M the last ease he filed a brief for the 
defendant as amicus curiae, but the 
onal unanimously followed the Moore 
Se, 


The Ohio Decision 


In the first place, the so-called valved 
automobile policies read that the auto- 
Mobile described by the policy is val- 
ued at a certain stated sum—which sug- 
8ests that the company simpy accepts 
& certain valuation of the car at the 
time the insurance is written—while 


the valued policy law of Ohio provides 
that where a building or structure is 
insured, it shall be examined by an ag- 
ent of the company and its insurable 
value fixed by him, and that in the ab- 
sence of any change increasing the risk 
without consent of the company, and 
of intentional fraud on the part of the 
assured, the company shall, in the 
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event of a total loss, pay the whole 
amount named in the policy, and that 
in case of partial loss, the ful amount 
thereof shall be paid. 


The New York Decisions 


In reviewing the two New York de- 
cisions to which that distinguished at- 
torney refers, they do not appear to 
deal with the question of valuation at 
all. The More vs. Continental case 
seems simply to raise the question of 
whether a company can res‘ore to an 
assured a stolen car recovered some- 
time after the theft. The report of the 
decision is, in fact, so slight that it is 
impossible to determine just what was 
involved. That decision was affirmed 
at 222 New York 607; but there also 
the facts and conclusions are not fully 
stated. In the Radice vs. National Fire 
Insurance Company case, the decision 
does not at al say what the facts or 
conclusions were. It is simply a two 
or three line decision stating that the 
judgment below is affirmed upon the 
authority of the More vs. Continental 
case. 


In a case entitled “Alonzo McConihe, 
Plaintiff, vs. St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Defendant,” U. 8S. 
D'strict Court, for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York, the policy was is- 
sved August 27, 1913, for $4,000, to cov- 
er a 48 horsepower, six cylinder, Loco- 
mobile touring car. said to have been 
built in 1911 but known as the 1912 
medel. The policy contained an agree- 
ment that the automobile (body, ma- 
chinery and equipment) “is valued at 
the sum insured.” The car was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire of June 23, 
1914. The Locomobie Company ad- 
vised the Insurance Company that they 
could replace the car for the sum of 
$2550. The Insurance Company, in 
turn, authorized their adjuster to make 
an offer in that amount in cash and 
they take the car, or, as an alternative, 





they would have it repaired and put in 
the same condition as prior to the fire. 
The Court in its instructions to the Jury 
said the Company had a right to make 
that offer and called attention to the 
lines of the policy which provide that: 


“In the event of loss or damage 
under this policy, this company shal! 
be liable only for the actual cost of 
repairing or, if necessary, replacing 
the parts damaged or destroyed. It 
shall be optional with this company 
to repair, rebuild or replace the prop- 
erty lost or damaged with other of 
like. kind and quality within a reason- 
able time, on giving notice, within 
thirty Gays after the receipt of the 
sworn statement of loss herein re- 
quired, of its intention so to do; but 
there can be no abandonment to this 
Company of the property described.” 
There was expert testimony as to de- 

pr c’ation of automobiles, even if they 
had not been used—one expert going 
so far as to say that if the car had 
beon placed in a glass case after it 
was purchased and never used, its cash 
va’'ue would have depreciated 25 per 
cent. 

The Court stated in that respect that 
the prima facie evidence was that the 
automobile was worth $4,000 because 
the company agreed on that as the 
value but, nevertheless, called atten- 
tion to the evidence as to depreciation 
between the time the car was insured 
ard the time the fire occurred, even if 
it were not used, and pointed out that 


the Jury was to take depreciation, as- 


well as value of the saved parts and 
cost of repair, into account. The Court 
stated further: 

“That if the Jury finds the dam- 
aged car could have been replaced 
by one of like kind and quality after 
the fire and within a reasonable time, 
then the liability of the Insurance 
Company does not exceed, and as- 
sured cannot recover any more than 
the actual cost of replacing the car, 
less the value of the parts saved; 
that the recovery would be limited 
to the loss—the actual loss—that is, 
you would deduct from the $4,000 the 
value of the parts saved and the 
value of the parts that remained 
there; the remnants, if they had any 
value, too, of course. In getting at 
that you also deduct the deprecia- 
tion, because it would be the value 
of the parts at the time of the fire; 
that if the Jury finds that ‘the car 
did depreciate im value between the 
27th day of August, 1913, when the 
policy was written, and the 23rd day 
of June, 1914, when the fire occurred, 
then the verdict cannot exceed the 
sum of $4.000 less such depreciation, 
and Jess the value of the parts saved. 
I so charge.” 


The finding of the jury was a deduc- 


‘tion of 25 per cent for parts saved and 


depreciation, and the company’s liabil- 
ity fixed at $3,000, from which decision 
no appeal was taken either by the as- 
sured or the insurance company. 


Total and Partial Losses 

Some attorneys express the belief 
that the so-called valued automobile 
policy has reference only to total loss- 
es; that if only a partial loss is sus- 
tained, the company has a right to re- 
pair or replace the damaged parts; 
that the only time when the va'uation 
fixed by the policy is of importance is 
in case of a total loss; that even where 
a ear is stolen or completely destroyed, 
the company has a right to replace it 
with a similar car of like kind and 


quality; and that in their opinion there 
is nothing in the valued form which 
precludes the company from replacing 
the car with another one of equal value. 

In a case entitled Hancock vs. Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, about 
1912, a Ford car was involved. It was 
insured for $500 under a valued form 
then in use, which provided that the 
“said automobi'e herein insured (body, 
machinery and equipment) is by agree- 
ment of this company and this assured 
valued at the sum hereby insured.” 
The car was stolen, so that there was 
clearly a total loss. The defense was 
primarily on the ground that the policy 
was cancelled prior to the theft. In 
the trial the judge decided against the 
company on the cancellation defense, 
but held in the company’s favor on the 
proposition that depreciation must be 
allowed even under the valued form. 
The Court then gave judgment for the 
assured in the sum of $250, stating that 
it was a well known fact that Fords 
depreciate very rapid'y. Incidentally, 
the case was later reversed on the 
ground that the policy was in fact can- 
celled before the loss, and judgment en- 
tered in favor of the Hartford and, in 
addition, costs were taxed against the 
assured. 

The Law in Missouri 

In Missouri the valued policy law 
expressly provides that depreciation 
must be considered in determining the 
amount of the loss. The law seems to 
be in very much the same form as the 
valued policy used in automobile insur- 
ance, wherein it provides that a cer- 
tain sum is agreed to be the value of 
the insured property at the inception of 
the insurance but that depreciation oc- 
curring thereafter shall be considered 
in determining a loss. The Missouri 
cases on the subject are: 


Strawbridge vs. Standard Fire In- 
surance Co. 193 Mo. App. 687, 
Joyce vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 

194 S. W. 745, 
Daggs vs. Orient Insurance Co. 136 
Mo. 382, 395. 

Furthermore, it has been frequent’y 
held that it is always possible to go 
behind a valued policy where the value 
is fixed through some fraud of or mis- 
representation by the assured. If the 
valuation stated in the policy is so 
excessive as to show fraud on the part 
of the assured in obtaining the policy, 
then the assured’s claim is defeated 
without regard to the valuation placed 
on the property in the policy. A few 
cases on this point are: 


Farber vs. American Automobile 
Ins. Co. 191 Mo. App. 307. 

Craddock, Vinson & Co. vs. Con- 
necticut Fire Ins. Co. 160 Ky. 619, 

Hoffman vs. Prussian Nat. Ins. Co. 
181 App. Div. 412, 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs. Redding 
(Fla.) 37 So. 62, 

Michaels vs. Prussian Nat. Ins, Co. 
171 N. Y. 26. 

Some of the foregoing cases relate 
to automobiles, while others app’y to 
other forms of property. 

The Extra Rate Question 

The wording of the so-called Valued 
Automobile Endorsement suggests that 
for an additional rate the company 
agrees to pay a stated amount in the 
event of total loss by fire or theft, ac- 
cording, of course, to whether the com- 
pany assumes liability against both 
those hazards, but the question may 
reasonably be raised of whether the 
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extra rate is in consideration of an 
agreement to pay a stated amount in 
the event of total loss or is simply a 
fixed amount from which to deduct, in 
the event of loss, depreciation for age, 
wear and tear, or slump in market con- 
ditions, or otherwise; that is, it may 
reasonably be argued that in the refer- 
ence in the so-called Valued Automobile 


Endorsement. to the words “is valued,” : 


etc., the word “is” is present tense and 
simply contemplates the value of the 
car at the time the insurance is issued, 
and has no reference to the value of 
the car at the time loss occurs, and 
that from the agreed value at the in- 
ception of the insurance, there shall be 
deducted depreciation from whatsoever 
cause; and that the company can also 
fall back upon that a iy the 
olicy in respect to replacement or re- 
— 4 etc. If it were intended that the 
value should be at time of loss the 
same as at time of issuing the insur- 
ance and that the company should pay 
the face of the insurance, words could 
easily have been used to have clearly 
expreesed that intent. 

Perhaps there is no class of property 
upon which valued policies are issued 
which is subject to as much deprecia- 
tion for age, hard usage, variation in 
market conditions, etc., as automobiles. 
Valued policies on buildings, for ex- 
ample, come into an altogether differ- 
ent category, as they are more stable 
in their nature and consequently less 
subject to the many causes of deprecia- 
tion to which automobiles are subject. 
Likewise, marine insurance is reason- 
ably entitled to be insured under val- 
ued policies, as the commodities for 
both export and import are subject to 
little depreciation, aside possibly from 
damage by water or shifting of cargo, 
which are, in fact, the perils insured 
against, as well as loss of the cargo 
itself. Besides, it is reasonable to 
agree upon a stated value in marine in- 
surance, as when the loss comes, an 
examination of the property is beyond 
human possibilities in practically all 
cases. 

Depreciation and Replacement 

There is, of course, a serious diffi- 
culty with any general attack on a Sso- 
called valued form of automobile in- 
surance, as it is no doubt sold with the 
understanding that in the event of loss 
the company will pay the full amount 
mamed in the policy, and, as the policy 
is sold, there is, perhaps, no suggestion 
that depreciation or replacement can 
be considered, or that the valuation is 
to be regarded as open and undeter- 
mined for any purpose whatsoever. 

It would therefore, perhaps, be a lit- 
tle late for the company to say, when 
the loss comes, that the policy merely 
meant to fix a valuation at the time 
when the insurance was written and 
would leave wide open the question of 
valuation at the time of the loss. How- 
ever, if it is the meaning of the so- 
called Valved Automobile Endorsement 
that the policy is valued, aside from 
the question of fraud on the part of 
assured, perhaps, in view of the con- 
_ flict in the opinions of the courts as to 
its valued nature, it should clearly pro- 
vide, in effect, that the “value is and 
is hereby agreed to be, in the event 
of loss, the amount stated herein”; in 
other words, if it is to be valued be- 
yond all questions aside from misrep- 
resentations or fraud, perhaps it would 
be better to have it provide, in effect, 
as the Ohio Valued Policy Law pro- 
vides—that in case of loss, the whole 
amount mentioned in the policy shall 
be paid. 

On the other hand, if it is meant that 
the amount agreed upon as the value 
of the car is simply the value at the 
inception of the insurance, from which 
depreciation from whatsoever cause 
shall be deducted, then such form 
should, perhaps, be used as the Mis- 
souri Valued Policy Law prescribes, 
wherein it states that the company 
shall not be permitted to deny that the 
property insured was worth at the 
time the policy was issued the full 
amount stated therein and that the 
measure of the damage shall be the 


amount for which the same was in- 
sured, less whatever depreciation in 
value, below the amount for which the 
property is insured, the property may 
have sustained between the time of is- 
suing the policy and the time of the 
loss. 


Can Assured Feel Secure? 


In the light of the discussions on 
the so-called Valued Automobile Policy, 
can an assured thereunder feel secure, 
under the present wording of the en- 
dorsement, that he has in fact a valued 
policy? He pays an additional pre- 
mium for something. Is it for the mere 
fact of an agreement at the time the 
insurance is written that the automo- 
bile is worth the sum insured, from 
which depreciation from whatsoever 
cause shall be deducted to reduce the 


automobile to its cash value at time of 
loss, as against Jeaving the whole ques- 
tion of value open for determination 
when the loss occurs? There would ap- 
pear to be no necessity for paying an 
additional premium for that privilege, 
as either course would in the end ap- 
pear to lead to the same result. 
Inasmuch as the endorsement refers 
to valuations of the automobile in its 
entirety and makes no reference to par- 
tial losses, does it mean that it comes 
into importance only in case of total 
losses, and if so, on what basis would 
the company. be liable for partial loss- 
es; that is, full cost of replacement of 
damaged parts, or loss depreciation 
however caused? If it were intended 
by the framers of the endorsement to 
make the policy valued in the common- 
ly accepted sense of valued policies, 


simple phraseology could have been 
used, such, for example, as “the value 
of the automobile hereby insure js 
and is hereby agreed to be in the event 
of total loss the amount stated herein,” 
or similar terms, and if it were intend. 
ed that the company should be liable 
in the event of partial loss for the ful 
cost of repairs, it could have been go 
stated. The fact that no such terms 
were used raises the question of just 
what the endorsement does mean and 
how a loss is to be adjusted under it— 
that is, whether the company shal! pay 
the stated valued in the policy in cage 
of total loss, the full cost of repairs 
in the event of a: partial loss, consider 
the policy valued only in the event of 
total loss and claim depreciation for 
partial loss, or reduce the loss ito a 
cash value basis in any event. 














As Seen From the Traffic Court Bench 








By City Magistrate LAWRENCE C. FISH, Brooklyn 











With the number of motor vehicles 
ever increasing and automobile casual- 
ties mounting higher each day, men and 
women everywhere are giving serious 
thought to the problem of making our 
highways safe. We of the Traffic Court 
are doing our utmost to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents and rid our thorough- 
fares of the speed maniac and reckless 
driver. Aside from this tribunal and 
the police force, I know of no single 
agency who could more effectively help 
in the solution of this problem than the 
insurance companies of the country. 

In great cities like New York where 
the traffic question is difficult of solu- 
tion, officials are seeking a way to keep 
all arteries open for smooth operation 
of vehicles, and at the same time reduce 
the number of accidents caused by auto- 
mobiles. During this year one person 
now living, breathing and walking the 
streets of this country in full bodily 
vigor will be killed every half hour by 
automobiles. This dire forecast is the 
estimate of authorities based on the 
record of deaths in former years. 

While many causes contribute to the 
growing number of accidents, there is 
an inclination to place most of the 
blame on the speeder. Despite all that 
has been done to curb him, the speed 
maniac is growing stronger than ever. 
The automobile is annually responsible 
for three times as many deaths as result 
from all of the accidents combined on 
all of the steam and electric railways, on 
all river, lake and coastwise boats, in 
all the coal mines, in all the foundries 
and glass furnaces, in all factories, ma- 
chine shops and in every other more or 
less dangerous industry in the country. 
Last year, from Coast to Coast, 12,000 
men, women and children were killed 
by motor cars. 

How can the insurance companies as- 
sist 1n solving the problem of making 
our highways safe, is a question which 
might well engage the thought of those 
most deeply interested in insurance 
affairs. While insurance men undoubt- 
edly are better qualified than I to 
answer this, I am taking the liberty of 
offering to them several suggestions 
which might prove workable. Of course, 
I see the problem as a jurist looking 
through the eyes of a jurist, aiming to 
hold the scale of justice evenly in the 
thousands of cases brought before me 
yearly, and at the same time stamp out 
the evil of reckless driving. I could 
hardly expect, therefore, that all insur- 
ance men would view the question in 
the same light that I view it, but I am 
sure that they will agree with me that 
it is a question which is near to them, 
and to the solution of which they might 
contribute a great deal. 

Unless there is a marked reduction 
in the number of automobile accidents, 
the day is drawing very near when no 


insurance company will dare write auto- 
mobile insurance on any type excepting 
fire and burglary. The loss ratio of 
insurance companies has been enormous, 
notwithstanding the fact that rates have 
been overwhelmingly increased during 
the past two years, and now with the 
new increase of rates on collision insur- 
ance in addition to the recent jump in 


that the policy might be made revocable 
upon three convictions in the traffic 
court of either speeding or reckless (riy- 
ing or both, If the insurance companies 


would carry out such a program ani in- 
sure that every driver and owner of a 
car would realize that it would be im- 


possible to secure insurance unless he 
or she operated the car in a careful 
manner, the loss of protection against 
possibly heavy monetary damage would 
certainly bring a great many of the 
reckless drivers to their senses. 

It has been suggested that an insur- 
ance motorcycle police patrol might be 
created along lines similar to that of 
the fire insurance patrol which is govy- 
erned and operated by the insurance 











Courtesy of Ocean A. & G, Corp. 
Sign on “Death Bridge” in Reading, Mass. 








liability and property damage insurance, 
insurance today is almost beyond the 
reach of the pocket of the ordinary 
motorist. I would suggest closer co- 
operation between the insurance com- 
panies, the police and the traffic courts. 
It would seem to me that no insur- 
ance policy should be issued until an 
application is submitted to the com- 
pany for the same, and that among other 
questions which the applicant should be 
required to answer are: “Have you 
been convicted of reckless driving, 
speeding, passing a trolley within eight 
feet, or turning a corner without signal- 
ling or at a too great rate of speed? If 
you have been convicted of any one or 
more of these offenses, state how many 
times.” If the questions are not satis- 
factorily answered, no company should 
accept the risk. In this way reckless 
owners or drivers would be unable to 
procure any insurance, and the careful 
owners would not be compelled to pay 
the enormous premium charged today. 
Frequently the owner will permit an 
unlicensed and inexperienced operator 
to run his car. The insurance com- 
panies, in my judgment, might well 
place upon their application a clause to 
the effect that the company will not be 
ee sag if -§ fain should occur 
while car Operated by an 
unlicensed chauffeur. In addition to 


companies. The fire insurance patrol 
is supported: by the fire companies 
through a tax charged against the pre- 
mium written by all of the companies 
represented in the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This tax fluctuates. 
I understand the rate this year is ap- 
proximately one and eighty-five one- 
hundredths per cent of the total pre- 
mium income. Thus, if a company wrote 
$50,000 in premiums, its tax would be 
$925. So, with the automobile insur- 
ance patrol a tax levied in a similar 
manner, it is argued, could not be heavy 
against any one company. Those mak- 
ing this suggestion urge the esta))lish- 
ment of a force of forty motorcycle 
men with roving commissions, and de- 
clare that because their positions would 
depend upon the service which they 
would perform, these men would do 
their utmost to minimize the tre 
mendously heavy losses of the com- 
panies. To one like myself who has 
such strong faith in the ability of the 
municipal police to cope with the situ- 
ation, providing a sufficient number is 
assigned to this particular work, the 
latter suggestion has not made so sirong 
an appeal. However, I pass it on to in- 
surance men with the hope thai they 
will give it some thought and perhaps 
see in it a possibility to make it work- 


able. 
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: Agents, Now Is Your 
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urs 
“ Opportunity to Profit 
for 
j by A bile Busin. 
ble 
flic 
po EVER before has the insurance agent had the chance to 
in- derive the income from selling automobile insurance that 
Sen he has this year. 
ful i Automobile Insurance business is increasing in all districts. 
a ; Every car owner now realizes the necessity of insuring his 
the car against loss or damage and himself against liability. 
. You should obtain your share of this profitable business. 
| . ; : 
a With the effective aid of the “Two Hartfords” you can put 
nee your name before the public and increase your income. Here 
- is what you get from a connection with the “Two Hartfords”: 
1lst.—You are assured that there are ample resources to meet 
every claim. 
2nd.—Hartford Automobile Insurance furnishes complete 
coverage for every hazard that confronts the car owner. 
3rd.—Your selling effort is greatly strengthened by the com- 
pelling national and local agency advertising of these 
companies. 
Everything in the form of direct mail and newspaper adver- 
tising is furnished you—material that really sells. Form 
letters, mailing cards, folders, enclosures and newspaper 
advertisements are all used to strengthen your selling 
argument. 
You should have the services of the “Two Hartfords” in order 
to be able to sell your prospect complete protection. The 
J | very name Hartford is known everywhere as standing for 
fair dealing in sure-paying insurance. 
ro. 
= Cash in on the automobile business that this year will bring 
ins and on what the Hartford offers. 
0 
- Further facts and details will be gladly furnished upon 
ne- application. | 
re- 
= There is only one thing that stands in your way to success— 
ur- that is delay. 
lar 
ak. Write now. 
b- 
o 
de- 
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ey Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 





: Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


is ~ Hartford, Connecticut 
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What Does “All Due Diligence” Mean in Lock Warranty? 





Two New York Experts Disagree 
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Says 


Julian Lucas 


President Davis, Dorland & Co. 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion in regard to the so-called Locking 
Device Warranty of the automobile fire 


and theft policy. That it should cause 
any difference of opinion as to its mean- 
ing or as to the construction of inter- 
pretation by the courts is indeed 
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strange to anyone familiar with the 

subject of warranties. 
Locking Device Warranty 

“In consideration of a reduction in 

premium, it is warranted by the as- 

sured that the automobile insured un- 

der this policy, shall be continuously 

equipped with a locking device * * * 

“The insured undertakes during 

the currency of this policy to use all 


diligence and care in maintaining the 

efficiency of said locking device and 

in locking the automobilé when leav- 
ing same unattended.” ; 

We are told that this clause does not 
mean what it says and that it was the 
intent of its framers that the insured 
would simply be required “to use Due 
Diligence.” It seems to the writer, 
having in mind the fact that there are 
different degrees of diligence, that the 
framers were not satisfied to require 
diligence nor were they satisfied that 
the insured be required “to use Dili- 
gence and Care,” but went beyond this 
and required that the insured not only 
use Diligence and Care, but “All Dili- 
gence and Care.” 


It is not my purpose to convey the 
impression that the elimination of the 
word “All” and the substitution of the 
word “Due” would help the situation 
from the insured’s standpoint at all, 
having in mind the court’s interpreta- 
tion and construction of warranties in 
insurance contracts. : 

Let us see what some of the authori- 
ties have to say on-the subject of war- 
ranties. I find the following: 

May on Insurance 
“Whether the facts stated or the 
acts stipulated for, be material to 
the risks or not, is of no conse- 
quence, the contract being that the 


matter is as represented or shall be 

as promised and unless it proves so, 

whether from fraud, mistake, negli- 
gence or other ,cause—the insured 

can have no claim.” (Page 156.) 

“If the Warranty be a statement of 
facts, it must be literally true—if a 
stipulation that a certain act shall or 
shall not be done, it must be literally 
performed.” (Page 156.) 

“By a Warranty, the insured stipu- 
lates for the absolute truth of the 
statement made and the strict com- 
pliance with some promised line of 
conduct, upon penalty of forfeiture 
of his right to recover in case of loss, 
should the statement prove untrue or 
the course of conduct promised unful- 
filled.” 

Joyce on Insurance 

“A Warranty, in a contract of in- 
surance, must, if affirmative be strict- 
ly and exactly true and if promissory, 
must be literally fulfilled. No de- 
parture can be allowed in the slight- 
est particular in any matter warrant- 
ed. The very purpose and meaning 
of a warranty is to preclude all ques- 
tions for what purpose it was made 
or whether it was made for any pur- 
pose at all by the insured—it mat- 
ters not whether the breach proceeds 
from fraud, negligence, misinforma- 
tion or to what cause non-compliance 
is attributable.” (Page 1967.) 

A man leaves his car unlocked. This 
is the kind of man we have to deal 
with—the ordinary every day human 
being—the one who takes a chance un- 
der conditions of this kind and leaves 
his car just for a minute, thinking it 
perfectly safe and stays ten minutes 
or just sufficiently long enough to have 
his car stolen. How can anyone con- 
tend under such conditions that the 
automobile owner has used either care 
or diligence, let alone “All Diligence 
and Care,” when as a matter of fact 
his action precludes all other theories 
than negligence. 

That the Company might not take 
advantage of an occasional occurrence 
of this kind, even though the car is 
stolen, is no inducement to an automo- 
bile owner to pay his good money for 
legal protection in the way of theft in- 
surance. 

Forced Adoption “Over Night” 
While I believe that the locking de- 

vice is a good thing and that each auto- 
mobile owner should attach one to his 
car, I am not in sympathy with any 
effort upon the part of underwriters to 
force this adoption overnight and then 
talk about inflicting a penalty upon the 
automobile owner, if he does not com- 
ply with their wishes. 

It seems to me that the use of the 
word “Penalty” has been unfortunate. 
It would help create a much more 
friendly relation between the under- 
writers and the automobile owner, if, 
instead of a penalty, he were to re- 
ceive a 25 per cent reduction for the 
installation of a locking device; and no 
doubt the automobile owner would say: 
“Why, that is a splendid thing, and if 
you are going to give me an allowance 
in my premium, I certainly will equip 
my car with a locking device.” 

If, for the sake of argument, we ad- 
mit that the locking device will prevent 
theft losses and that thefts cannot oc- 
cur unless the automobile owner leaves 
his car unlocked; if he leaves it un- 
locked, and if this warranty means any- 
thing, it means that he has no insur- 
ance, 

Vicious Horse Warranty Recalled 

I do not think that this particular 
warranty is any less objectionable than 
the so-called “vicious” Horse Warranty 


contained in a teams liability contract, 
which reads this wise: 


“No vicious horse or draft animal 
is used so far as the assured knows 
or is informed.” 


In order for an injured person. to re- 
cover for injury received ‘from the bite 
or a kick of a horse it is necessary 
that he show not only-that the horse 
is vicious but that the owner of the 
horse had knowledge of the vicious- 
ness. 

In a recent case, with which the 
writer was familiar, a Company de- 
fended an action against one of its 
policyholders for injury caused by a 
kick of a horse. When judgment fol- 
‘owed against the assured, they set up 
the defense that in view of the fact 
that the injured person established his 
claim for damages it is evidenced that 
the owner had a vicious horse and had 
knowledge of it. The insured in this 
case paid a judgment of $5,000, and 
sued the company to recover the 
amount so paid. The Company suc- 
cessfully defended the case in the trial 
court, but, upon appeal to the Appel- 
late Division, the judgment was re- 
versed. It was interesting to note what 
the court said: 

“This policy was prepared by the 
defendant company and under well 
settled authority is to be construed 
strictly against the insurance com- 
pany and in favor of the assured. 
It clearly covered an accident of the 
nature of that proven here. If it is 
right in its present position, it was 
never liable, and it undertook the de- 
fense of an action well knowing that 
there could be no recovery unless 
facts were proven; which it now 
claims absolves it from liability. It 
assumed the role of defender of the 
plaintiff with the knowledge that if it 
succeeded in such defense and no re- 
covery was had, there would, of 
course, be no liability and with full 
knowledge that there could be no re- 
covery, except upon the facts it now 
—. relieves it from responsibil- 
ty. 

“In other words, whatever. the out- 
‘come of the litigation, which it de 
fendcd, the company stood to lose 
nothing. It was a winner if it. suc- 
ceeded in the plaintiff’s defense and 
it was a winner if such defense was 
unsuccessful. I do not think the 
company should be permitted to take 
such a position.” (See Gordon Inc. 
vs. Mass. B. & T. Ins. Company, 186 
App. Div. 630.) 

Calls Court’s Reasoning Sound 
It seemed to me that the opinion of 

the Appellate Division reversing the 
trial court, (which had dismissed the 
complaint against the defendant com- 
pany,) was not only sound reasoning 
but wholly in accord with the equities 
of the case. 

It was with no little shock, after 
reading the very able opinion of the 
Appellate Division, to ‘have the Court 
of Appeals reverse the order of the Ap- 
pellate Division and affirm the judg- 
ment of the Trial Court in favor of the 
defendant compariy. .(See Gordon Inc. 
vs. Mass. B. & T. Ins. Company, 229 
N. Y. 424.) 

If the Court of Appeals holds that 
the “vicious horse warranty” (which is 
in my judgment a mere representation) 
is a valid defense, how can it be seri- 
ously contended for one moment, that 
@ warranty such as the “locking device 
warranty” which is not only affirmative 
but promissory, can be other than an 
absolute guarantee of the conditions 


done? 


affirmed and the things promised to be — 


Says 


James B. Henney 
Counsel Etna Life 


“To use all diligence * * * in locking 
the automobile when leaving same nat- 
tended,” the locking device warranty 
reads. While it is axiomatic that he who 
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“all” 
it is also axiomatic that a thing may 
be within the letter of a contract «nd 
yeéc not within the contract besavse not 


says does exclude nothing still 


within its spirit nor the intenticn of 
the makers. If the first rule were to 
arrly in the construction of t’ie above 
warranty it would contain all Xinds of 
diligence, common dilizence, due dili- 
gence, extraordinary diligence, great 
care or diligence, low diligence, neces- 
sary diligence, ordinary diligence. 
reasonable diligence, slight diligence, 
special care and diligence. 

Obviously to confer the duty pon 
the policyholder of extraordinary dili- 
gence the warranty would of necessity 


so read and ynless it did se read would 
never be construed to ao mean. ‘he 
result is that the latter rule applies 
and that the expression “al! diligence” | 
is synonymous with all due dilizenc® | 
By diligence it is simply m2ant such | 
care and prudence as is usually exer- 
cised by persons of common or average 
care and prudence and due diligenve t? | 
practically the same. It is simply that | 


diligence and foresight which persons | 
of ordinary prudence and care common |, 
ly exercise under like circumstances. | 
It does not mean as applied to the lock- 
ing device warranty that the owner of 
a car must actually lock his car under 
all circumstances to obtain the indem- 
nity but it does mean that if ordinary 
care and foresight would cause 2 rea 
sonably prudent and careful man under 
like circumstances to lock his car that 
then he must. 
When Assured May or May Not Re 
cover 

If, for example, some accidental or 
unavoidable cause which could not be 
avoided by the exercise of due dili 
gence prevented his locking the car 
still in the event of its being stolen 
he might recover. If, while on a trip 
the key was lost from his pocket and 
upon making a stop it was impossible 

(Continued on page 21) 
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How Courts Treat Automobile Insurance 











By J ohn Simpson 


John Simpson, author of the accom- 
panying article, is one of the best known 
>sters of legal decisions in the United 


Mr. Simpson was formerly editor 
: important encyclopedia, and in his 

lar line is regarded as a leading 
authority. He has gust written a book 
on automobile decisions, which will soon 
go to the printer. 


Transportation Clause Construed to 
Cover Stranding, Sinking, etc., of 
Conveyance, But Not of Automobile 
Action was brought in the Ontario 

Supreme Court on an automobile in- 
surance policy over a car damaged in 
the following manner. The car, at the 
time of the accident, was in charge of 
a son-in-law of the insured. He and his 
wife were crossing -with the car from 
the mainland to Walpole Island, upon 
a ferry which was operated by means 
of a chain. When the ferry reached the 
island, he was told it was all right to 
go ahead, and he proceeded to drive the 
car off the ferry on to the land. While 
he was doing so, after the front wheels 
had reached the land, the ferry began 
to move away, With the result that the 
car dropped into the water. The cost 
of raising the car and of the repairs 
and new parts, together with duty and 
exchange, came to $1,202.02. By the 
statement of claim the plaintiff claimed 
to recover $1,131.07. 

The risks covered by the policy were: 

“(A) Fire, arising from any cause 
whatsoever, and lightning. 

“(B) While being transported in any 
conveyance by land or water—strand- 
ing, sinking, collision, burning or de- 
railment of such conveyance, including 
general average and salvage charges 
for which the insured is legally liable. 

“(C) Theft, robbery or pilferage, ex- 
cepting ** *” 

One of the insurance company’s de- 
fenses was that the loss was not cov- 
ered by the policy, not having been 
caused by the stranding, or sinking, or 
collision, or burning of the ferryboat 
from which the car slipped into the 
water. This defense was sustained, 
Wampler v. British Empire Underwrit- 
ers Agency, 54 Dominion L. R. 657, for 
the following reasons: “If the loss in 
transit is to be limited to the specific 
causes mentioned in the paragraph 


marked (B) above quoted, then it is 
clear that the policy does not cover 
the loss in this case. The motor-car 
itself sank, but there was no stranding, 
or sinking, or collision, or burning of 
the conveyance in or upon which the 
car was being carried, The accident 
was a most unusual one. The ferry ap- 
parently was insufficiently moored to 
the shore of the island, and the weight 
of the car, or the mere act of propul- 
s10n in driving it on to the shore, 
caused the ferry to back away. No 
strained interpretation can possibly ex- 
tend any: of the specific causes set 
forth in clause (B) to cover such a case. 

or do counsel for the plaintiff at- 
tempt to bring the case within any of 
é Se specified causes. But they urge 
Pra the language of the policy is am- 
bpm and, relying upon the prin- 
oy that in such cases the policy must 

construed against the insurer, they 


contend that the loss is covered by the 
policy. While the policy is perhaps not 
happily worded, yet, upon a fair and 
natural reading of it, I am unable to 
see any ambiguity in it whatever. 
“The risk which the policy assumes 
is the stranding, sinking, collision, 
burning or derailment of the convey- 
amce containing the motor-car while 
being transported by land or water. It 


























is not the stranding, sinking, etc., of 
the motor-car itself which is cover, 
but of the conveyance; and any dam- 
age to the motur-car resulting fr... any 
such accident to the conveyance would 
be covered by the policy. The opening 
words of the clause are to be interpret- 
ed solely as marking the occasion upon 
which any of the specified accidents 
to the conveyance will entitle the in- 
sured to recover.” 


Adjuster Cannot Without Express Au- 
thority Waive Company’s Rights or 

Estop It from Setting Up Defense 

That Loss Is Not Covered by 
Policy 

In the same action the plaintiff con- 
tended that, whether liable on the pol- 
icy or not, the insurers were estopped 
by the consent and admission of their 
adjuster who was sent to investigate 
and adjust the plaintiff’s claim. It was 
alleged that he gave certain directions 
to the repairers as to what was to be 
done with the car, and otherwise acted 
towards the plaintiff in a way consist- 
ent only with the assumption that the 
insurers were liable. The adjuster de- 
nied these assertions; but, apart from 
his denial, it was fairly clear that, 
when he was dispatched by the insur- 
ers to investigate the loss, they could 
not, have been aware of the exact na- 
ture of the accident. In fact it would 
be one of his duties to investigate this, 
as well as to ascertain the amount of 
the damage and to report. The policy 
contained this provision: “This com- 
pany shall not be held to have waived 
any provision or condition of this policy, 
nor of this endorsement, or any for- 
feiture thereof, by any requirement, act 
or proceeding:on its part relating to 
the appraisal or to any examination 
herein provided for.” It was held that 
in view of this provision no act of the 
adjuster could be binding upon the 
insurers. 


But quite apart from this provision, 
it was held that nothing that the adjust- 
er was alleged to have done could 
estop the defendants from setting up 
the defense that the loss was not cov- 
ered by the policy. The power to bind 
the defendants in this way could not be 


a necessary incident of the adjuster’s 
duties, and it would require some ex- 
press authority from the insurers to en- 
able him to waive their rights or to 
estop them from setting up this de- 
fense. 

Sinking by Submersion of Ferry Which 

Rises Again After Automobile 
Slides Off 


In connection with the foregoing case 
may be considered that of -American 
Automobile Insurance Company v. Fox 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1919) 218 S. W. 92, 
where the chief defense in the trial 
court was that there was in fact no 
sinking of the ferry within the terms 
of the policy and as pleaded by the 
plaintiff. The facts as to the sinking 
stated in the opinion of the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals are that the plaintiff 
alleged that his automobile “had been 
damaged in salt water as the result of 
the sinking of a ferry upon which he 
had driven it for transportation across 
Goose Creek, in Harris County, Tex.” 
The policy insured against loss or dam- 
age caused by the burning. derailment, 
collision, stranding or sinking of any 
conveyance, by land or water, on which 
the automobile was being transported. 

After being told by the trial court 
that the word “sunk,” as used in the 
policy, meant “to become wholly sub- 
merged, to retire entirely beneath or 
below the surface of the water,” the 
jury found that the ferry did sink while 
the automobile was on it, and that its 
sinking caused the car to be precipi- 
tated into the creek, and the appellate 
court held this finding sufficiently sup- 
ported by the evidence. The defendant 
company insisted on appeal that there 
could be no sinking within the meaning 
of the policy and of the averments of 
plaintiff's petition, unless the ferry 
went underneath the water and re- 
mained there, and that the jury should 
have been so told. This contention 
rested upon the further claim that the 
plaintiff had alleged the particular 
manner of the sinking; that is, that 
the ferry went down and remained 
under the water—held there by the 
weight of the automobile—and [was 
bound thereby to the extent that the 
jury should not have been permitted 
to find a sinking boat so expressly 
limited and defined. 


The Court of Civil Appeals considered 
this contention untenable, saying: 
“The material and important issue was, 
Did the ferry sink while the automobile 
was on it? This essential fact was di- 
rectly alleged and fully proven; it is 
a matter of no consequence that by 
way of amplification, the petition then 
went further, and charged that the ferry 
was held down at the bottom of the 
stream by the car, because proof of 
the first averment would fasten liability 
upon the insurer, and this notwith- 
standing the developed fact that after 
sinking with the car upon it, the ferry, 
being relieved of the weight by the 
car’s having slid off into the water, rose 
again to the surface.” Judgment for 
the plaintiff was affirmed. 


Liability Policy Does Not Cover Pre- 
mium of Attachment Bond 


A foreign corporation doing business 
in the state of New York held a lia- 
bility policy over its automobile, which 
ran over and killed a man. The ad- 
ministrator brought suit, and attached 
the corporation’s property in New York 
state. The corporation bonded the at- 
tachment and sued the insurance com- 
pany to recover the amount of the pre- 
mium paid by it for the bond and the 
amount paid the sheriff for poundage, 
basing its claim on a clause in the pol- 
icy binding the insurer to defend suits, 
“pay all costs and expenses incident to 
the investigation, adjustment and 


settlement of claims, and all costs taxed 
against the assured in any legal pro- 
ceedings defended by the company.” 
The New York Appellate Division holds, 
Green River Distilling Co. v. Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 185 
N. Y. Supp. 307, reversing judgment for 
the plaintiff, and dismissing the com- 
plaint, that there is no support for the 
plaintiff’s claim in the language used in 
the policy. While the plaintiff would 
not have been put to the expense for 
which he sought reimbursement had 
there been no accident, and thus no 
suit, the expense was occasioned wholly 
by the fact that it was a non-resident. 
Furthermore, the bonding of the attach- 
ment merely caused the substitution of 
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one form of security for another. The 
attachment grew out of the suit, but did 
not affect the merits of the controversy 
in that suit. 

Action On Dealer’s Policy 


Action was brought on a_ policy 
against fire upon automobiles from time 
to time owned by the plaintiff in his 
business as an automobile dealer, the 
contract consisting of the policy and of 
the rider or “slip,” “Dealers Form Auto- 
mobile,” dated November 24, 1915, ap- 
parently attached to the policy Decem- 
ber 15, 1915, the time when it was 
dated, countersigned, and presumably 
delivered. The 15th clause of the rider 
declared that the agreements and stipu- 
lations contained in this form cancel 
and replace anything to the contrary 
printed in the policy, and accordingly 
under clause 5 the policy is “to attach 
and cover upon automobiles, chassis, 
tops or other equipment while attached 
to and a part of automobiles owned by 
the assured and held by him for gale, 
from the time of delivery to the as- 
sured, and to continue until such 
property is delivered to the purchaser 
or until same passes out of the posses- 
sion of the assured * * * this period 
in no event to exceed twelve months 
or to extend beyond the termination” 
of the policy. 

Terms of Dealers’ Policy Held Unam- 
biguous 

The plaintiff contended that the 
words “automobiles owned by the as- 
sured and held by him for sale” were 
ambiguous and open to explanation, and 
that the understanding of the parties 
as to the character of the property ac- 
tually covered or to be covered should 
have been passed upon by the jury. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court holds, Cass v. American Central 
Insurance Co., 128 N. E. 716, that no 
ambiguity exists. The words are to re- 


ceive their ordinary meaning, and the 
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automobiles insured could not be classi- 


fied thereunder as comprising “new 
cars, second-hand cars, and junk cars. 


Prior Negotiations With General Agents 
Cannot Vary Policy 

The preliminary conversations be- 
tween the plaintiff and the general ag- 
ents before he ordered the policy, and 
conversations after it was issued and be- 
fore the fire, as well as conversations 
following the fire were held rightly ex- 
cluded. The policy is a complete in- 
strument. It cannot be varied or modi- 
fied by prior negotiations as narra‘ed 
by the plaintiff, or overcome by invok- 
ing the aid of the doctrines of waiver 
and estoppel based on his interviews at 
uny time with the company’s agents 
after he received and accepted the pol- 
icy. 

Delay in Reporting Fire Risks Attach- 
ing in “Running Policy” 

The policy was a “running policy.” 
rnder which, upon the facts stated, *he 
specific property to be insured was io 
be ascertained subsequent to December 
15, 1915. From that date to the time 
of the fire the plaintiff received and 
sold about 109 automobiles, of which 
about 50 were reported for insurance 
during the years 1916 and 1917. By 
clause 6 of the rider—“All risks attach- 
ing hereunder are to be reported to this 
company as soon as known to the in- 
sured, but no risk to be binding unless 
so reported and accepted, and for which 
a certificate is issued signed by a duly 
authorized agent of the company. This 
certificate is hereby made a part of this 
policy.” . 

The company never having prepared 
or provided a form of certificate, it was 
held that the lists of automobiles the 
plaintiff gave to the general agents, 
who approved them, might be found by 
the jury to be a form of certificate 
which had been recognized by the com- 
pany as sufficient. 

The “risks attaching hereunder” were 
automobiles “owned by the assured and 
held by him for sale” during the period 
between the time when he acquired title 
and the date when he made delivery to 
a purchaser, or ceased to have them in 
his possession. 

The plaintiff admitted that of the 19 
automobiles damaged by the fire at 
least 13 had not been reported “as soon 
as known” to him, the delay varying, 
ranging from 15 days to 17 weeks. The 
language of clause 6 above quoted is 
to be read with clause 5 of the rider. 
It embraces all automobiles whether 
kept in the plaintiff’s storeroom or in 
his garage, and there being no evidence 
from which compliance with these pre- 
cedent conditions could have been 
found, it was held there could be no 
recovery for damage to the 13 or pos- 
sibly 15 automobiles. The plaintiff, hav- 
ing offered no evidence that his failure 
to report the 13 automobiles “as soon 
as known” arose from unavoidable mis- 
take, or excusable inadvertence, and 
having acted voluntarily with full 
knowledge of the time when he ac- 
quired title to and possession of each 
automobile, was held concluded by the 
unequivocal and further provision in 
clause 6, that—“It is understood and 
agreed that intentional failure to so re- 
port such risk as soon as known to the 
assured shall render this entire con- 
tract null and void.” Exceptions to ver- 
dict directed for the defendant were 
therefore overruled. 


General Agents Not Liable Personally 
in Absence of Express Agreement 


A valid oral contract for automobile 
fire insurance binding the company be- 
fore’ the issuance of a policy can be 
entered into; and an insurance agent 
can bind himself by parole to procure 
insurance, and if there is a breach of 
the contract he is liable in damages. 
But to be valid and enforceable the 
contract must be mutually binding and 
supported by a consideration. In an 
action against a firm of insurance ag- 
ents it was alleged that they had 
verbally agreed to procure a valid pol- 
icy of insurance against fire upon auto- 
mobiles from time {g time owned by 


the plaintiff as an “automobile dealer” 
and in the meantime “to insure such 
automobiles themselves.” It was held, 
Cass v. Lord, Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court, 128 N. E. 716, that the 
defendants having procured and de- 
livered a policy binding the parties ac- 
cording to its terms, the plaintiff was 
forced to take the position that, inde- 
pendently of their principal, they also 
agreed to become personally liable as 
indemnitors, and acting solely for them- 
selves to insure his property. His own 
uncontradicted and uncontrolled state- 
ments and admissions of his contractual 
relations with the defendants were: “I 
knew that they were general agents and 
dealt with them as such. I did not ex- 
pect they were going to insure my car 
themselves. * * * I relied on such 
contract they were to get for me from 
the insurance company.” It also ap- 
peared that all premiums were paid to 
them as general agents of the company. 
It is general law that where an agent, 
as in this case, acts within the scope 
of his authority for a disclosed prin- 
cipal he does not bind himself unless it 
appears that he expressly agreed to 
become personally responsible. The 
plaintiff having failed to introduce evi- 
dence from which a finding would have 
been warranted that the defendants 
bound themselves individually, it was 
held he could not recover. 

Question Whether Policy a Liability or 

Indemnity Bond 

In an action on a policy issued to a 
bus company in Tacoma, Washington, 
the main question was whether the pol- 
icy was a liability or an indemnity one. 

The facts were simple. The insured 
were operating an automobile stage 
over a route part of which passed 
through Tacoma. That city is a city 
of the first class, and by the Washing- 
ton statute, chapter 57 of the Laws of 
1915, it is unlawful for any person to 
carry passengers for hire upon the 
streets of any city of the first class in 
a motor propelled vehicle without first 
obtaining a permit from the secretary 
of state so to do. To obtain the permit 
the carrier must file a bond of a surety 
company licensed to do business in the 
state for $25,000 against “damages 
which may be sustained by any person 
injured by reason of any careless, neg- 
ligent or unlawful act on the part of 
said principal, his agents or employes” 
in the operation of such _ vehicles. 
Originally, the insured operated their 
automobile without a permit, as they 
were unable to obtain a statutory bond. 
No licensed insurance company would 
then issue such a bond, because of the 
decision of the Washington - Supreme 
Court in Salo v. Pacific Coast Casualty 
Co., 95 Wash. 109, 163 Pac. 384, L. R. A. 
1917 D. 613. In this situation they ap- 
plied to the Mutual Union Insurance 
Company for a bond, which the com- 
pany issued to them. The company was 
not then a licensed company and could 
not issue the statutory bond had it so 
desired. It had therefore applied for a 
license, but had been denied it by the 
state officer empowered to issue such 
licenses, and the Supreme Court, in an 
opinion handed down less than two 
months prior to the issuance of this 
bond, had sustained the officer in his re- 
fusal. See State ex rel. Mutual Ins. 
Co. v. Fishback, 97 Wash. 565, 166 Pac. 
799. 

The original action was brought. by a 
man and his wife against the insured 
and the insurance company to recover 
damages sustained by the wife by being 
run down by the automobile in Tacoma. 
The case went on trial against the in- 
sureds, but not against the insurance 
company, as to whom the action ap- 
pears to have been dismissed. Judg- 
ment for $3,500 was rendered against 
the insured, and the plaintiffs obtained 
a writ of garnishment against the in- 
surance company, on the assertion that 
it was indebted to the insured in the 
sum of $2,500, the amount of the bond. 
The insurance company denied indebt- 
edness to the insured. In the garnish- 
ment proceedings, the court, sitting 
without a jury, gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs, i. e., the injured woman and 


‘the company. 


her husband, and against the insurance 
company, for $2,400, the amount of the 
bond—less $100 representing unpaid 
premiums thereunder. The insurance 
company appealed, the soe question 
presented being whether the bond was 
one of indemnity or one of liability. 

The majority opinion of the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court, Fenton Vv. 
Poston, 195 Pac. 31, decided January 21, 
1921, declared the test as to whether 
the bond was a liability or an indem- 
nity bond to be: “If the intention of the 
parties thereto was to protect the in- 
sured from liability for damages, or to 
protect persons damaged by injuries 
occasioned by the insured as specified 
in the contract, when such liability 
should accrue, and be imposed by law 
(as by a judgment of a competent 
court), it is a liability bond; if, on the 
other hand, it is only to indemnify the 
insured against actual loss by them, that 
is, for reimbursement to them for 
moneys they had been obliged to pay 
and had paid, it would be an indemnity 
‘bond only, protecting only the insured.” 

The court held the bond to be a lia- 
bility bond for the following reasons: 
Although it did not comply with the 
requirements of the statute regulating 
the bonding and licensing of such public 
motor vehicles, it might still be a lia- 
bility bond as contradistinguished from 
one of indemnity. 

The court took into consideration the 
fact that the bond contained no clause 
to the effect that no action should He 
against the insurance company until 
the loss or expense should have been 
actually sustained and paid in money; 
also the fact that it was designated on 
its face by the insurance company “lia- 
bility bond”; and that the application 
was for a “liability bond.” 

The language of the surety engage- 
ment was held somewhat ambiguous 
and therefore to be construed against 
It spoke of “indemnify- 
ing the insured against loss to the 
amount of $2,500,” from liability im- 
posed by law. But it also specified: 

“B. That the liability of this com- 
pany shall be limited to any damage 
caused to any person by the following 
described motor propelled vehicle 
* * * ” ‘It also provided for assign- 
ment by the insured to the state for 
and on behalf of any person negligent- 
ly injured. 

Two justices dissented, being of 
opinion that the bond was nothing 
more than a contract between private 
individuals, in no way subserving a pub- 
lic function, as does the statutory bond, 
and merely agreeing to indemnify the 
insured against loss from liability 
arising from certain defined causes. 
“Turning to the bond,” the minority 
opinion reads, “it will be observed that 


the insurer agrees to ‘indemnify’ the 


insured ‘against loss * * * from-the 
liability imposed by law’ on the in- 
sured, arising from certain stated 
causes. The indemnity, it will be no- 
ticed, is not against ‘liability’ arising 
from the stated causes, but is an indem- 
nity against ‘loss from liability’ so aris- 
ing. It is this distinction that the ma- 
jority seem to overlook, and it is this 
distinction which, in my opinion, ren- 
ders the bond one of indemnity rather 
than one of liability. To prove this 
point it would seem enough merely to 
cite the majority opinion at the place 
where the distinction between an in- 
demnity and a liability bond is pointed 
out [See quotation above from major- 
ity opinion].” 

Theft Under Canadian Criminal Code— 
Construction of Total Loss Clause 
An automobile theft policy read as 

follows:—‘Perils insured against (c) 

theft, robbery or pilferage, excepting 

by any person or persons in the as- 
sured’s household or in the assured’s 
service or employment whether the 
theft, robbery or pilferage occur during 
the hours of such service or employ- 
ment or not, and excepting also the 
wrongful conversion or secretion by 

a mortgagor or vendor in possession 

under mortgage, conditional sale or 

lease agreement, and excepting in any 
case other than in case of total losg 


of the automobile described herein, the 
theft, robbery or pilferage of tools and 
repair equipment.” 

A chauffeur in the service of another 
than the insured obtained from the in. 
sured the keys of his garage on an offer 
to wash the insured car, obtained pos. 
session of the car, and whiie he was 
driving it for his own purposes, wrecked 
it. The question was whether he had 
committed a theft under section 347 of 
the Canadian Criminal Code, which de- 
fines the offense as follows:— 

“Theft or stealing is the act of 
fraudulently and without color of right 
taking, or fraudulently and without 
color of right converting to the use of 
any person, anything capable of being 
stolen with intent;—(a) to deprive the 
owner, or any person having any special 
property or interest therein, tempo- 
rarily or absolutely of such thing or of 
such property or interest.” 

The Quebec Court of Review found, 
Ouimet v. National Ben Franklin Fire In- 
surance Co.,56 Dominion L. R.501, that 
the chauffeur stole the machine in order 
to convert it, at the very least, to his 
own use, with the fraudulent intention 
of temporarily depriving the owner of 
the thing. His fraudulent intention of 
making a temporary use of it, at least, 
was inferred chiefly from his offer to 
wash the car and the fact that he did 
not do so. It was held he was not in 


the insured’s employ, as the latter did. 


not undertake to pay him for the serv- 
ne offered, and which he did not ren- 
er. 

It was held that paragraph (c) quot- 
ed above does not mean that the com- 
pany is only liable for the whole auto- 
mobile when there is a total loss, but 
means that the company is only liable 
for the loss of the tools when there is 
a total loss of the automobile. 
Immediate Written Notice of Loss by 

Fire—Provision for Forfeiture 


In an action on an automobile fire 
policy it was contended that no notice 
of loss in writing was given, as re- 
quired by the policy. There was noth- 
ing in the evidence to show that a 
written notice of loss was given to the 
insurance company, but the record did 
show that the company had notice with- 
in four days after the fire which de- 
stroyed the car, and had an adjuster on 
the ground investigating the loss. While 
the policy provided that it should be 
null and void unless the insured should 
furnish a sworn proof of loss within 
60 days, it did not provide for a failure 
to give immediate notice of the 
loss, though it provided for such no- 
tice. It was therefore held, Zackwik v. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. (Mo. App.), 
225 S. W. 135, decided November 8, 
1920, that, there being no forfeiture ex- 
pressly provided for in the policy, the 
court was not authorized to supply one 
by construction. 





AN INDIANA LETTER 
W. G. Wilson, of Cleveland, in his 
“Wilson’s Aetnagram,” quotes a letter 
from a business man regarding a mu- 
tual liability company: 


“Another reason that I cannot recom- 
mend the —— liability insurance com- 
pany is that while I was secretary of 
the Industrial Board of Indiana that 
company was very slow in paying its 
claims, and its methods of handling 
claims imposed a vast amount of work 
upon the policyholders. The policy- 
holder had to do ali the work, make the 
settlements and payments, etc. This 
condition persisted after I left the 
board, and finally got so bad that the 
board threatened to revoke its right to 
do business in Indiana unless claims 
were paid more promptly. If you join 
this mutual, I am sure you will find its 
service poor, and for that reason, | ad- 
vise you not to join.” 





Automobile losses are being investi- 
gated in Philadelphia. 





Premium receipts in automobile in- 
surance are falling off in some sections 
of the country. 
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Note The Difference! 








i 


Take a fire insurance policy written for one year: 


l 


l 


When the policy expires the policyholder knows whether or not he has had a fire loss 
while the policy was in force and stands some chance of collecting the loss even if the 
policy was written by a mutual or a reciprocal. 





co ih 


Take an automobile liability insurance policy written for one year: 


| 
| 


When the policy expires the policyholder may THINK that he has had no accident while 
the policy was in force, but he cannot KNOW. Some one who was under legal age when 
the policy was in force may, when he becomes of age, long after the policy expires, sue 
the policyholder for damages on account of bodily injuries from an accident alleged to 
have been caused by the policyholders’ automobile while the policy was in force. The 
policyholder may not have known anything about the alleged accident. 


Ui 


| 


| 


During 1910 a North Carolina cotton mill carried an employers’ liability policy with us. 
The policy was not renewed. In 1920 (ten years later) a young man, just then reaching 
legal age, sued the mill for damages on account of bodily injuries arising from an acci- 
dent alleged to have happened on the premises of the mill while our policy was in force. 
The papers in the suit were the first notice the mill had of the alleged accident. Of 
course we defended our old policyholder, as we had contracted to do. 





Suppose the policy had been in a mutual or a reciprocal? In either case most of the “members” or 
“subscribers” during the year of the alleged accident would have been scattered to the four winds. 
Under the most favorable circumstances imaginable only a very small percentage of “members” 
of a mutual or “subscribers” of a reciprocal stick ten years. Who, then, in 1931 would be liable for 
accidents happening in 1921? Ask your friend who says that the mutuals and the reciprocals pro- 
mise to insure him “at cost,” what the cost (to him) might be under such circumstances? 


_ Stock i insurance is the only real insurance—all other forms 
are poor substitutes. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New Yor 


PE 
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- Companies Discuss Early 1921] Experiences 


Three Months’ Comparison With 1920 Period; Where Losses Are Most Numerous; 
Shall Writings Be Extended or Diminished? 
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In order to get a line on automobile underwriting, automobile losses and 
automobile insurance opinion, as seen at the time this edition goes to press, The 
Eastern Underwriter has written the following letter to a number of insurance 


companies: 


1. How do losses for the first three months of 1921 compare with the first 


three months of 1920? 


2. What proportion of these losses are fire and theft? 

3. What, if any, suspicious features are connected with these losses? 

4, What is the territorial distribution of the principal losses? 

5. In your opinion, should companies extend or diminish their writings to 
bring about a better condition in the field? 


Some of the replies received follow: 


Aetna Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford: 

1. The losses for the first three 
months of 1921 are very much worse 
than for the same period of 1920. 

2. We do not keep a separate record 
of our fire and theft losses as reported. 

8. There are no suspicious features 
connected with these losses. 

4. There is no particular bad spot. 
Losses are well distributed all over the 
country. 

5. Whether the companies extend or 
diminish their writings it will have no 
effect on conditions, as the conditions 
are similar in every class of insurance 
except life. 

Atlas Assurance: 

1. Our first three months’ losses are 
more than double. 

2. The proportion of fire losses are 
three to one as compared with those 
by theft. 

38. A good many losses appear to 
have an element of moral hazard about 
them. Cars are burned outside the 
city limits in unusual places and at 
unusual times. Many losses in the 
South are due to failure to realize as 
expected on the cotton. 

4. Two-thirds of our losses by fire 
are in the South as against one-third 
of the theft losses. This is just the 
reverse of a year ago. 

5. In the writer’s opinion, companies 
should underwrite the business with 
increasing care and this would tend to 
diminish the income which experience 
shows is advisable during such recon- 
struction periods. 

Commercial Union: 

We regret to say that the losses 
upon automobiles for the first three 
months of 1921 are not only very much 
more numerous, but greater in amount 
than for the first three months of the 
preceding year and a marked increase 
in total fire claims, as well as an in- 
crease in total theft claims, may be 
noticed. 

There are several suspicious features 
connected with these losses—primarily 
(1) the unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions in the automobile trade; and, (2), 
the decreased income of so many auto- 
mobile owners. These, we believe, are 
obvious causes of moral hazard and 
the situation in both respects may im- 


prove in the near future, although the | 


unemployment conditions seem to be 
on the increase. 

-The territorial distribution of the 
principal losses seems to be country- 
wide, because not only are the larger 
cities experiencing constant claims, 
but in the smaller cities and towns the 
theft and burning of cars has increased 
te a remarkable extent, and, in our 
opinion, one great step looking to- 
ward the improvement of the situation 
has been the elimination of the valued 
policy at and from May ist, but still 
further and material benefit would be 
derived if the companies would, as has 


been unanimously recommended by the 
Eastern Conference Executive Com- 
mittee, annul the use of the full colli- 
sion cover and withdraw the theft 
cover from the minor accessories. 


Northern Assurance: . 

1. Our loss record for the first three 
months of the present year is consider- 
ably worse than the same period in 
1920. 

2. We have no definite information 
as to the proportion of our losses, but 
we are confident that losses by fire and 
theft would approximate about 70 per 
cent or-75 per cent of the total losses. 

3. We feel that undoubtedly moral 
hazard has a great deal to do with 
losses at the present time, especially 
in some of the Southern States. 

4. As respects territorial distribution 
of losses, we find of course that the 
South is abnormally high, but that it 
appears to be pretty general through- 
out the country. 

5. We feel that the only way to 
rectify conditions is to diminish the 
writing of business, and to underwrite 
the same very carefully. We also feel 
that on every form of coverage the 
assured should be made a co-insurer, to 
the extent that in every loss sustained, 
he would sustain at least 25 per cent 
of the total loss himself. This we feel 
would eradicate the indifference on the 
part of policyholders, knowing that 
every loss they sustained would mean 
a vartial loss to themselves. 

Royal: 

1. Much worse. 

2. We had more fire losses first 
three months of 1921 than practically 
for the entire year 1920. 

38. Many New York City theft losses 
apnear suspicious. but it is extremely 
dificult to prove this. 

4, Losses continue more numerous in 
New York and Philadelphia, but in the 
agency centers the situation cannot be 
called encouraging. 

5. Whether or not companies extend 
or diminish their writings underwrit- 
ers must scrutinize risks more closely 
than ever before. 

Globe & Rutgers: 

1—Losses for the first three months 
of 1921 are much heavier than 1920. 

2—Fire and theft predominate; total 
losses under both coverage being com- 
mon. 

8—Suspicious features are the gen- 
eral condition of old cars burning up. 

4—Wide distribution of the losses, 
namely the East, South and Pacific 
Coast. 

5—Investigation of the individual haz- 
ards is the most primary means of 
bringing about a better condition. If 
this cannot be done under the form of 
coverages now in force, a more favor- 
able policy should be adopted. 

North British & Mercantile: 

1—It is almost impossible to com- 
pare the losses for the first three 
months of 1921 as against a similar per- 


iod in 1920. Our own losses are al- 
most three time greater and this is 
quite generally true of other companies 
writing this class. 

2—By far the greater proportion of 
losses are today the result of fire and/ 
or theft and again referring to our own 
experience, we would say that the 
claims arising from fire and theft are 
about equally divided. 

3—A very noticeable number of losses 
seem to be of suspicious origin but it 
is almost impossible at times to prove 
anything fraudulent. There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that the country is 
subject tc more so-called moral hazard 
losses than at any previous time in the 
experience of automobile underwriting. 

4—As to territorial distribution of 
principal. losses, they center for the 
most part in the larger cities and this 
applies to cities of first and second class 
throughout the entire United States. 

5—In answer to this inquiry, we 
would state that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion between various 
companies, some holding that a largely 
increased volume will overcome the un- 
usual loss experience. We, on the 
other hand, think that the most con- 
servative method should be applied and 
that it is not good policy to attempt to 
increase our premium income at points 
or areas which are notoriously bad. 

National Ben Franklin: 

Our automobile losses are about 50 
per cent higher now than they were at 
this time last year. The greater pro- 
portion of the losses are for fire and 
theft. The territorial distribution of 
the losses is general and the increase 
in loss seems to be due to the moral 
hazard. Paul A. Schmitt, manager of 
the automobile department, believes 
that the writing of automobile business 
should be curtailed by all companies 
in accordance with a _ schedule of 
amounts of insurance. 

Continental: 

Losses, particularly in the South, are 
much heavier for the first three months 
of 1921 than in 1920, but these losses 
are on business written prior to this 
year. We look for a marked improve- 
ment in the automobile loss situation 
because of the much better type of busi- 
ness that is being received and of 
greater care being exercised in under- 
writing not only by companies but by 
agents. 

Fred S. James & Company: 

1. There is a considerable increase in 


- the losses for the first three months of 


1921 as compared with the first three 
months of 1920. 

2. About 50 per cent of the losses are 
fire and theft. In number the fire and 
theft losses are less than the collision 
losses, but the size of the individual col 
lision losses is smaller. ‘ 

3. Bootlegging losses are on the in- 
trease. There is an unusual number of 
assureds who are burning cars. 

4. New England and middle territory 
losses are largest with us. 

5. Companies should not accept busi- 
ness as freely as in thé past. The auto- 
mobile business must get on a firmer 
basis. 

Niagara: 

1. Losses in automobile insurance for 
the first three months of 1921 as com- 
pared to the same period for 1920 are 
double. 

2. Our relativity of fire and theft 
losses is about three to one, the theft 
losses being 25 per cent, the balance 
forming losses of fire, collision, etc. 

3. Insurance is a reflex of general 
commercial and financial conditions. 


When a community is industrially de. 
pressed losses are active. 
4. The South, Middle West ani the 


Pacific Coast have had an abnormal in. 
crease in losses. Conservative New 
England is showing up well. 

5. This Company is watchiig its auto. 
mobile indemnity closely, car by car. 
We have made no determined effort to 
curtail our good automobile business, 
nor shall we do so. We believe that 
the better type of agents, who scrutinize 
their offerings before making them, 
should not be discouraged by shutting 


down on their conscientious, honest and 
intelligent productivity. 

Westchester: 

1. Automobile losses for the first 
three months of 1921 show an increase 


of about 70 per cent over the first three 
months of 1920. 

3. Moral hazard undoubtedly plays a 
prominent part and more recently it is 
the assured and not the broker where 
this feature of the business must be 


watched. There are numerous cases of 
cars burned where all evidence is de- 
stroyed. 


4. Georgia and Texas are two states 
where losses are particularly heavy. 

5. Undoubtedly companies must un- 
derwrite more carefully if they wish to 
be protected from high loss experience. 
We believe that good results of the 
Whitman investigation, the activities of 
the Automobile Underwriters’ Theft 
Bureau and othe rtheft preventive ag- 
encies will show in the loss ratio of the 
future. 








“= 
The Conference Manager | 








William P. Young, manager of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, is one of the most capable 
insurance men in the country and his 
experience in all lines of underwriting 
has covered many years. He came to 





W. P. YOUNG 


the Conference from the North British 
& Mercantile, of which Company /ie was 
assistant United States manager, and 
where one of his duties was supervision 
of automobile underwriting in (reater 
New York. He served on many impor 
tant Conference committees before 
being appointed manager of the Col 
ference. 
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Harry L. Godshall, of Atlantic City, 
js an insurance agent who is strong 
for the blotter idea. He feels that a 
circular or a pamphlet is glanced at 
and often thrown away, but that a 





blotter is so useful that everybody 
from a bank president to the keeper 
of the corner butcher shop welcomes 


it. Moreover, being constantly on his. 


desk any reading matter on the blotter 
is a constant reminder of the man 


who is Yesponsible for the blotter. 
Now, there is reading matter and 
reading matter, and Godshall being a 
man of considerable ingenuity, decided 
that the best way to make the blotter 
Stand out on the desk is to have it 
tell a little pictorial story, and what 
could be more effective than a little 
Story featuring automobile insurance. 


This belief becoming fixed he hunted 
up an artist who was strong on ideas 
and whose work was not so refined that 
it lacked punch. After which he wrote 
some text to carry the picture. 


These Blotters Pull Automobile Business 
Harry L. Godshall, of Atlantic City, Uses Original Methods 
in His Motor Vehicle Publicity 


of Accident. When your automobile is 
fully covered by insurance and you 
have an accident, my what a grand and 
glorious feeling you have. : Think of 
the wear and tear that is saved your 





Many of the blotters were passed out 
at the 1921 automobile show on Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier in Atlantic City. 
Exactly 10,000 visitors saw the booth, 
a picture of which.also appears with 


this story. Mr: Godshall employed two 


maids to serve tea in the afternoons 
and evenings at the booth. It was 
noted that men as well as women 
were among the Godshall tea drinkers. 

Some of the cuts used in the blotters 
are printed on this page. The one 
captioned “Good Bye Anxiety” is ac- 
companied by this text: 

“A Sure Way to Knock the Dent Out 


nervous system. Let me quote you 
rates for insurance on your ‘buzz 
buggy.’ ” 

The umbrella cut carries this reading 
matter: “An Umbrella For Your 
Bank Account. There is more than one 





way of providing for a rainy day. How 
would you like to awaken some nice 
bright sunshiny morning and find your 
bank account attached on some acci- 
dent caused by your automobile? The 


accident may have seemed trivial 
enough at the time, but just as dis- 
tance lends enchantment so does time 
borrow trouble in many cases. Let 








me sell you a nice large umbrella for 
your bank account ‘in the shape of a 
full coverage automobile policy with 
extra limits.” 

The .man leaning over the table is 





accompanied by this reading matter: 

“Don’t ask Ouija what the verdict 
against you will be on account of that 
automobile accident last Sunday. Juries 
are giving larger verdicts than ever. 
Why take a chance? Buy larger lim- 
its on your insurance. Let me show 
you how much additional coverage you 
can procure for a very few dollars.” 

The blotter with the tombstone says: 

“Jim Lake Needed the Following 
Kinds of Insurance: Automobile Prop- 
erty Damage to reimburse the owner 
of the wall for the damage. Automobile 
Collision to pay for the damage to 
Jim’s car. Personal accident to pay 
for the loss of time and additional ex- 
pense until his demise. Life insurance 
to keep the wolf away from the door 
to Widow Lake and all the little Lakes. 
I sell them all.” 

The automobile which ran into the 
window is explained as follows: 

“Two Ways of Learning the value 
of Insurance. One is by listening to 
an insurance man; the other by bitter 
experience. Even the lamppost looks 
humiliated at the predicament of the 
man who used the second method. 
Don’t be caught in the same boat. Call 
me for rates.” 

The blotter of the man in the auto- 
mobile facing a quintette is captioned 
“Speaking of Elections” and reads: 
“There is one question upon which you 
have no vote. If you could choose be- 
tween soubrette or hobo, or select law- 
yer, actor or small boy, when the mo- 
ment of your automobile accident 
comes, automobile insurance might not 
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be so important, but fate has the only 
vote and often chooses the most re- 
sentful and most expensive victim. My 
policies protect you against even the 
most resentful. Call me for rates.” 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
how he happened to strike upon this 
unique advertising, Mr. Godshall said: 

“My only answer to that question is 
that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion and in order to be a bit ahead of 
my competitors in this line I endeavor 
to get out advertising that people will 
read.” 

At the top of Mr. Godshall’s letter 
head he carries a slogan reading: 
“Nothing But Insurance.” 





The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., intends to have all 
its men back and working on a 100 per 
cent production schedule by the end of 
this month. In making this announce- 
ment, President Jewett said that “Every 
automobile factory in the United States 
will again be operating on a 100 per 
cent basis before the month of April is 
over.” 


| 
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Campbell’s Auto App-a-Day Contest 











To liven things up in the automo- 
bile department, the Gordon H. Camp- 
bell agency at Little Rock, Ark., general 
agents for the Aetna Affiliated compa- 
nies staged an “App-A-Day” campaign 
for April. As this is written the cam- 
paign is just ten days old; yet the re- 
sults have proven that there is plenty 
of automobile insurance if an agent will 
just take the trouble to uncover it. 
The agents are rewarded with a val- 
uable little souvenir. 

One agent wrote six big applications 
in one day and when asked to explain 
how it was done expressed it as fol- 
lows: 

“I was sitting at my ’phone the other 
night and in running over the names 
of car owners living in my block I dis- 
covered that I did not have the insur- 
ance of a single one of my neighbors 
who owned automobiles. I immediate- 
ly called them up and made an appoint- 
ment for the next day explaining that 
I had something of importance con- 
cerning their automobiles. The late- 
ness of my call, together with the con- 


cealment of what the ‘important’ thing 
was, evidently did the work for I was 
successful in closing six the next day 
for automobile insurance. I used also 
another stunt which opened up a new 
class of prospects. A great many men 
working on salaries had been putting 
me off with the excuse ‘that a judgment 
against them wouldn’t be good because 
they had no property!’ 

“No,” I replied, “but you have a good 
position and :° you injure a little child 
the judge can order you to pay part of 
your salary every month for a period 
of years. How would you like to have 
$25 a month taken out of your check 
each month for several years? 

“The results were magic. I do not 
tell a man I want to insure‘his auto- 
mobile. I say: ‘I want to insure your 
pocketbook.’ 

“In the April automobile campaign 
the Campbell agency furnishes special 
circular matter to the list of owners 
submitted by local agents. The con- 
test was kept at fever heat by letters, 
messages and bulletins, In one mail 





agents received a big cigar with the 
following message attached: 

“*When you smoke this nice cigar 
write an app on some man’s car.’” 
The letter to agents announcing the 

contest follows: 
RE: An Auto “App-A-Day” Campaign 
for the month of April. 








working day during the month. Here 
were the results: 

Seventy-five agents wrote 576 anplica- 
tions totaling $33,911.13 in new pre 
miums. All of this in 30 days’ time! 
General agents from all over the coun- 
try wrote us asking how it was acconm- 
plished. Several wished to buy the 
secret. We explained that it was our 
loyal hustling agents, not us, that put 
it over. 

For the month of April, we have cen- 
tered upon automobile insurance as our 
leader. There are twenty-six working 
days in this month. The new, low rates 
together with the sales the automobile 
dealers are now making will make it 
an easy task to write 26 auto applica- 
tions in April. 


We are going to help you in this 
campaign by giving a useful souvenir 
to every person buying an automobile 
policy during the month of April. 

Send us at once a list of automobile 
owners who are able to carry insur- 
ance. We will send them a specially 


prepared post card telling them that 
you will call on them to quote rates 
applicable to their ear. We will also 
mention the Auto Owner’s Handy Screw 
Driver which we will give you to pre 
sent to all new buyers of Automobile 
insurance during our April App-A-Day 
Auto Campaign. 

Please send in your list as soon as 
you read this letter. Select on'y re 
sponsible people. 

We are sending you one of the screw 








f—— Cael of 
A Careful (?) Driver 





Dear Sir: 


As you ride down the street with your motor 
running sweet, had it ever occured to you that 
y, in which you are principal actor, 
waiting around the corner? 

A little child, a slippery street or a frightened 
team will cause you mental and financial loss if 
your car figures in the accident. 


a traged 
Bony 


Automobile insurance on your car is very reasonable, considering w/iat 


you te 
*We have asked 


, who sells 





Aetna Auto Protection in your town, to quote rates on your car and to présent 
pe with a Handy Autoist’s Screwdriver if you insure your auto this month. 


ook for him. 


‘ 
GORDON H. CAMPBELL & Co., Gen. Agents 
AFFILIATED AETNA ComPANnies 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





To Aetna Hustlers: 


You doubtless remember our “App-A- 
Day” campaign last September. This 
was one of the biggest stunts this 
agency ever put over. We asked for 
any kind of applications just so the 
agent averaged one application each 


drivers as a sample. We will sive 4 
useful prize to those writing as few 43 
eight auto applications. Better prizes 
to those writing more. 


Full announcement of prizes, condi- 
tions and “Selling He'ps” will be 
mailed in a few days. 
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House on Auto Features Agency 














One of the most ingenious insurance 
publicity campaigns in the entire busi- 
ness is being used with great effect in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., by the Foley-Carter 


insurance is particularly associated 
with the agency. 

And the nremium returns of the ag- 
ency prove that this is so, as about one- 














FOLEY-CARTER’S AUTOMOBILE HOUSE 


Insurance Agency. It is nothing less 
than a miniature house, perched com- 
fortably, but so all St. Petersburg can 
see, upon an automobile. Naturally, 
whenever the car is seen being driven 
through the streets—and it is seldom 
in the garage—the St. Petersburg public 
not only .associates insurance with the 
name of the agency on the body of the 
cal in prominent letters, but automobile 

















“HONK! 


half of the fire business of Foley-Carter 
is automobile business. 

The companies represented by this 
agency, as taken from its letter-head, 
are Firemen’s of N. J., Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, U. S. F. & G., 
Phoenix Assurance, American Alliance, 
British America, Sun, Home of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Hartford, National 
Liberty, Caledonian, L. & L. & G., 








Message No. 1. 


HONK! 





Franklin, Niagara, Queen, Orient, 
Aetna, Scottish Union & National, New 
Jersey, Federal, Springfield, American 
Eagle, Maryland Motor Car, Connecti- 
cut, Providence-Washington, Security, 
Rhode Island and Union of Paris. 


Asked to tell something of the house 
on wheels automobile feature, and to 
identify the men in the picture a rep- 
resentative of the Foley-Carter Insur- 
ance Agency said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 


“The man at the wheel (inside the 
bars) is Sumpter T. Leverett, a com- 
paratively. new acquisition in our ag- 
ency, but one of the most promising 
insurance solicitors we have ever had, 
which fact he pleads in extenuation of 
his appearance (he evidently moved 
just at the fatal moment, for he is not 
half as fat as the evidence would indi- 
cate). The rather rakish looking indi- 
vidual at the left or rear, answers to 
the name of James G. or “Jimmie” 
Foley, who was pioneer in insurance in 
St. Petersburg, having been implicated 
in that line long years before the Foley- 
Carter Insurance Agency, Inc., was or- 
ganized, which circumstance he thinks 
should be considered in connection with 
his pose. The gentleman at the right 
who appears to be convalescing from 
an illness is Charles R. Carter, City 
Commissioner, and a member of every 
club, society and organization in the 
city, besides his arduous duties as head 
o* tne Foley-Carter bond department 
and secretary of the corporation; all of 
which he submits as exculpatory facts 
to be regarded in passing upon his 
melancholy mien. 

“We think you will permit us to say 
for ourselves that the camera which 
took the evidence in this case was de- 
signed only for taking houses—for we 
do assure you that, taken all together, 
the three of us do average up rather 
better on pulchritude than the picture 
indicates, especially when we are 
dressed up, ready for church. 









“Seriously speaking, we appreciate 
the interest you have taken in our little 
advertising notion, and we hope the fol- 
lowing may be of some use to you for 
the article you have in mind. The idea 
of the ‘insurance house,’ as it is called 
here, originated with J. G. Foley, presi- 
dent of our agency, and we think it 
has proved decidedly effective as an 
advertisement and business getter. At 
least we can say that everybody in St. 
Petersburg and the country around 
knows that Foley & Carter are in the 
insurance business. We had a large 
number of these post cards made and 
have already distributed some 10,000 of 
them, upon personal request, to home 
people and tourists, who seem very 
glad to have them for mailing. 

“As to our business: We enclose you 
an invoice which contains a partial list 
of the thirty-five companies which we 
represent. There are about a score of 
insurance agencies in St. Petersburg, 
and we think a modest and conservative 
estimate would credit us with probably 
40 per cent of the total business done. 
We figure that our automobile coverage 
business (including fire coverage) 
amounts to approximately one-half as 
much as our regular fire insurance busi- 
ness, and prospects in this line grow 
better from day to day.” 





CRAWFORD ON FULL COVER 

It was somewhat disappointing to 
certain underwriters that the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
did not rule out full collision coverage, 
says W. S. Crawford, well-known news- 
paper man. Others—and presumably 
the majority— are satisfied with its ac- 
tion. In this latter class are included 
many who believe that rules should 
allow leeway for the exercise of under- 
writing judgment. They believe that 
full coverage is all right in certain dis- 
teicts and possibly all wrong in others, 
and that it is the duty of the under- 
writer to determine when his company 
can profitably issue such cover. 











HONK! 





bile supplies stick “like ever’thin’ and ever’thin’. 


Guess the fact we are everyday sort of people living up in 
the country close to nature has something to do with it. 
humans” that’s all, but in the everyday business affairs of life it 
gives a viewpoint we’re not ashamed of. 


Supply order blank enclosed. 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Yes, we’re in the AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE BUSINESS! 
Not for profit—evidently—but for love or service or something 
like that. “Can’t say ’zactly, speakin’ for oursel’s” whether we 
have succeeded in giving “service” (whatever that is), but we 
do know that those of our agents who have taken our Automo- 


x 99 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


*1906 model—Can’t imitate the present day horn. 


HONK! 


“Blowing our own Horn” 


“Just 
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Recent Developments in Automobile Casualty Rules and Rates 





By AMBROSE RYDER, Superintendent of Automobile Department of National 


Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau 
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The latest development of any mo- 
ment in the automobile casualty field 
is the notable increase in collision 
rates. 

A review of the 1920 experience fig- 
ures brought home to the companies 
more forcibly than ever before the need 
for drastic action. Many of the com- 
panies believed that the Full Coverage 
collision should be abolished altogether. 
Others were of the opinion that the 
coverage should be sold, but that the 
cost should be increased to meet the 
losses and expenses. The increase of 
60 per cent is probably the most dras- 
tic increase that has ever been uni- 
versally applied to any one form of 
automobile insurance. The $50 Deduc- 
tible Coverage and the $100 Deducti- 
ble Coverage were increased 40 per 
cent and 33 1/3 per cent respectively 
in the large cities. 

The Question of the Simple Manual 

There has been a gradual tendency 
from year to year for more refinement 
in automobile rating. The more com- 
plicated the manual becomes the hard- 
er it is for.a broker who does not keep 
actively in touch with automobile in- 
surance matters. All companies would 
naturally prefer a simple manual and a 
simple set of rates. This is not practi- 
cal, “however. One cannot expect a 
“handful of rules and rates” to do jus- 
tice to an intricate business that. in- 
volves hundreds of different classes of 
use, various kinds of cars, and all 
types of risks, located in territories of 
extreme variation and hazard. The 
more a business develops the more it 
becomes necessary to turn it over to 
specialists. Life insurance is now so- 
licited very largely by men who spe- 
cialize in that branch of insurance. 
Automobile insurance is .drifting in 
the same direction. The effect on the 
business cannot help but prove bene- 
ficial. 

The solicitation of automobile insur- 
ance by men who are not familiar with 
the rules and rates and their reasons, is 
a detriment to the business as a whole. 
At any rate, whether we like it or not, 
there seems to be an inevitable trend 
toward refinement. 

There were several refinements last 
year in the rating and classifying of 
risks, but no changes of any funda- 
mental importance. The same four 
symbols have been continued for pri- 
vate passenger cars, public liability and 
property damage and the same colli- 
sion symbols. Commercial cars were 
divided a year ago into “heavy,” “me- 
dium” and “light” classes, and these 
classes have been continued for another 
season. The same four “classes” of 
use have also been continued for com- 
mercial cars and the 10 per cent dif- 
ferential for. electric commercial cars. 
Many of the rates were changed. Com- 
mercial car P.L. and P.D. rates were 
increased in the large cities and de- 
creased in the smaller cities and coun- 


try territories. Private passenger car 
rates were also increased in the cities 
and decreased -in the country. 
Livery Cars Divided Into Two Classes 
Livery cars were divided into two 
classes—Private Livery and Public 
Livery. This division was made neces- 
sary because so many cars of the taxi- 
cab nature were previously classified 
and written at the livery car rate. 











AMBROSE RYDER 


Another innovation this year has been 
the 20 per cent rate reduction for 
funeral carriages. A few other minor 
refinements could be mentioned, such 
as the change from three to five age 
groups for collision insurance, the rat- 
ing of “driverless cars for rent” and 
the elimination of the 50-per cent ad- 
ditional charge for private passenger 
cars used occasionally in commercial 
delivery. 

One of the more important changes 
has been the adoption of the daily use 
basis rule for writing fleets of auto- 
mobiles. Under this daily use basis a 
risk involving five or more automo- 
biles of any type whatever may be in- 
sured on the basis of actual daily use 
of each car. If the car is laid up for 
one or more full days (Sundays and 
holidays excluded), credit is allowed, 
provided the assured keeps proper 
chronological record and submits same 
monthly to the company. 

Hired automobiles used to be written 
on the hourly basis. It was not al- 
ways practical to keep a record of the 
number of hours’ use of a hired auto- 
mobile, so the change has been made 
this year to a rate per $100 cont of 
hire. The rate for trailers was also 
increased from 10 per cent to a 25 per 
cent additional charge for each trailer. 

Most of the garage rates and rules 
remain unchanged except in minor 
particulars. Additional rates were 


named in the manual, however, for 
payrolls in excess of $25,000 at each 
branch, these rates to be used only as 


a guide pending promulgation of the 
merit rate. An additional classifica- 
tion was also inserted for “storage 
garages” and rates were named consid- 
erably lower than the regular garage 
rates. 
Territorial Classifications 

Hardly a year goes by but what 
changes are made in territory classi- 
fications. Territories are classified 
according to experience, and changes 
are necessarily made as new and better 
experience comes in. Years ago there 
were only three or four different terri- 
tory rates. Now there are nine. Some 
of the rates in New York City are 
eight times as high as the rates for 
similar cars in rural territory. Some 
of the larger cities have instituted 
active accident prevention campaigns 
and have been successful in reducing 
the number of automobile accidents to 
a considerable extent. This has result- 
ed in lower automobile rates. Notable 
examples are Detroit and Rochester. 


Both of these cities were stepped down 
to a lower territory classification this 
last year because of good experience, 

Another development this year was 
the distribution of automobile manua's 
from one central point, for all com. 
pany members of the Bureau. Form. 
erly manuals were shipped to each 
company to be mailed in turn to the 
general agents and branch offices and 
to be distributed by. these general 
agents and branch offices to the ulti- 
mate users. The result was that some 
local agents regularly received their 
manuals and changes anywhere from 
two or three days to a week before 
other agents in the same town. Under 
the present plan the manuals are 
shipped direct to the user, so that the 
agents and brokers in a given city 
will all receive their manuals at the 
same time, provided there is no delay 
in the mails. Reprint pages and 
changes in rates are sent out by the 
same method. 





9,180,316 Autos Registered in 1920 


The year 1920 was a record-breaker in the automobile industry, even though 
the last few months of the year brought a decrease in production. Figures com- 
piled by the American Automobile Association, as listed in the accompanying 
chart, show that there were 9,180,316 passenger and motor vehicles registered 


in the United States during 1920. 


These figures are not complete, for New York and California are reported 





1920 Automobile Registration Figures 



























State. Passenger. Commercial. Total. Receipts. 
PD. bc ic inictnnecbadavarbs 1940 12,696 74,637 $832,980 
Arizona 30,559 4,000 34,550 191,577 
Arkansas 55,582 3,500 59,082 590,820 
COREE. 3 b0dign0 bsvb 0c ccccce - 534,814 34,078 6€8,892 5,554,205 
CPN iscSc cde sccctédiccas 121,212 7,728 128,940 818,775 
Connecticut ........seeee pesee 95,150 23,950 119,100 1,852,501 

JT Bees ee ore seoee 16,500 1,800 8,300 329,980 
District of Columbia.......... et 6,826 51,68) 223,588 
Florida 10,439 74,824 554,695 

000 14,000 146,000 1,918,512 
2,000 50,850 $82,271 
64,674 568,914 5,780,612 
$2,481 332,707 2,029,103 
30,000 437,030 7,487,830 
< 26,000 159 1,399,272 
Hemtacky. 2.22. ccccee Jecdececse 99,417 13,258 112,675 815,941 
Loulsiana . , 5,000 70,000 400,000 
BN vc ocsencces 7,800 3,200 820,000 
Maryland 12,000 112,315 2,124,925 
Massachusetts ...ceesecess eeee 258,245 61,386 304,631 3,860/222 
Michigan 45,771 412,717 5,494,480 
Minnesota .... 19,400 223,700 1,067, 7: 
Mississippi .... 4,000 64,000 425,000 
Missouri ...... 23,700 - 297,008 2,111,697 
Montana ...... 1,200 60,650 416,245 
Nebraska 19,00Q 219,000 2,089,350 
WROVEER 65. + cc odccdvevecpéctcce ‘ 500 10,463 103,318 
New Hampshire........++- cree 30,240 4,440 34,680 542,457 
New Jersey e 1 23.612 227,737 3,503,936 
New Mexico.........+. ous 6,000 22,100 200,000 
New York...... 124,398 683,919 8,817,709 
North Carolina....,.......- tee 13,455 140,860 1,785.00 
North Dakota........«-+ trees 1,455 89,840 681,059 

Di «6 pnicewasa es Se qehis 82,600 620,600 6,400,000 

Oklahoma ....--+++ : 9,000 213,000 230,000 

+ Oregon ....cceceees sees +790 - 10,000 103,790. 2,085,000 
Pennsylvania ..... ee eecvecere 521,835 48,329 70,164 8,090,47 

Rhode Island.....+sseeees: «++ 40,768 9,563 50.331 - (2 

South Carolina........seeese+- 83,618 9,200 92.81§ 527,368 

South Dakota...... ice . By gad . one 0 
Tennessee ...-+++ P ‘ 214, 0 

: 897 30,000 693 3,500.00 

% 5,692 42,71 366.371 

eeeece 28,7 2,916 31,622 686,384 

13,670 116,670 1.860.000 

25,864 180,214 2,828,906 

10,802 80,664 1,223. 448 

16,205 293,300 3.127, 07 

"1,000 926 267,179 

Total 2 ics se eeceeconcces 20,204,400 945,826 9,180,316 $99,141,097 





for but eleven months. 


So it is safe to assume that today there is one motor 


vehicle for every eleven persons in this country. The year 1920 experienced a 
remarkable gain in the number of cars registered, the excess over 1919 being 


2,114,870. 
well for the automobile industry. 


In view of -the adverse business conditions, such an increase sp 


Total receipts for registration amounted to $99,141,097. And the gain in 
fees for registration and licenses showed a gain of 53 per cent. New York State 


retained its lead, being first in the number of automobiles and trucks. 


Ohio and 


California ranked second and third in the number of automobiles, and Ohio 
Illinois were second and third in the number of auto trucks. 
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$450,000 Paid in 1920 Auto Car Recovery Awards 





Companies Recommend That No More Rewards Be Paid—Developments 
in the Whitman Investigation of Motor Vehicle Thefts 




















Hereafter no rewards will be given 
for the recovery of stolen automobiles 
unless the thieves are arrested and 
convicted. This policy has been adopt- 
ed by a large majority of the 103 com- 
panies in the Hastern and New Eng- 
land companies which jointly maintain 
the Automobile Underwriters’ Detec- 
tive bureau. As previously stated in 
The Eastern Underwriter the recom- 
mendation that the indiscriminate pay- 
ing of rewards be discontinued was 
made to the companies by a joint com- 
mittee following an interview with Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles S. Whitman, 
former governor, in which it was made 
clear that this practice had led to 
abuses which had become insupport- 
able to all concerned. This committee 
was composed of N. S. Bartow, William 
M. Ballard, Richard O’Connor and 
Royal H. Weller, counsel. 

Meanwhile progress is being made 
in the plans for establishing a legal 
department to assist the insurance 
companies in the prosecution of auto- 
mobile thieves and their accomplices. 
It is expected that Hartwell Cabell, the 
well-known insurance lawyer, who is 
considering the matter, will soon be 
ready to report to the Eastern and 
New England Conferences. If favor- 
able action is taken the legal staff 
probably will work in conjunction with 
the companies’ detective bureau and 
not as an independent organization, ac- 
cording to some of the officials who 
were asked concerning the matter. 
Duty of Police To Get Crooks; Not Cars 

In adopting the policy of giving no 
rewards unless arrests and convictions 
result the insurance companies swing 
into line with Mr. Whitman’s dictum 
uttered some weeks after the grand 
jury investigation into police graft 
had been launched. 

“The primary duty of the police is 
to capture crooks and not cars,” de- 
ciared the district attorney. “Here 
we have them getting the cars and not 
the crooks.” 

Evidence of a conspiracy was being 
uncovered by the investigation, the 
federal prosecutor added, which ex- 
plains why, although about half the 
cars lost in New York are recovered 
the men who steal them seldom get 
caught. According to police records 
about 9,000 cars were stolen in this city 
last year and about 4,500 recovered. 

For most of these recoveries the po- 
lice were rewarded. At the rate of 
$100 apiece these rewards would 
amount to $450,000, and the greater part 
of this amount is said to have been 
paid to seven members of the automo- 
bile squad, some of whom are now un- 
der indictment. 

Records of eleven insurance compa- 
nies, secured by Mr. Whitman on sub- 
poena, were said to have shown that 
one detective received as much as $600 
ina single month. Other information 
brought out in the investigation estab- 
lished the following facts, according to 
members of the prosecutor’s staff: 

That two uptown garages have been 
used as depositories of stolen cars and 
that the police dropped around and 
found them when convenient. 

That members of the police force 
have used stolen cars for their own 
Pleasure and convenience until the 
tires Were worn out and they were 
otherwise disabled, and then have sur- 
rendered them to the insurance com- 
panies, collected the reward, and—back 
to the stolen cars they have gone again. 

That the few insurance companies 
Which refused to pay rewards recover 
very few stolen cars. 

Bring Indictments 

Meanwhile, new revelations are be- 


ing made as to police connivance and 
some members of the automobile squad 
have been indicted. 

Detective Sergeant John Fitzpatrick, 
former head of the squad, was one of 
the officers who got into trouble. Two 
indictments were returned against him, 





Courtesy the N. Y. Evening Journal, 
CHARLES S. WHITMAN 


one on the charge that he had unlaw- 
fully collected a reward of $50 from one 
insurance representative; and the oth- 
er that he had accepted $100 from an 
adjuster. 

The saddest case was that of De- 
tective Sergeant Martin S. Owens, also 
of the auto squad, who was the honor 
man of the police department; chosen 
to drive the police ambulance in France. 
He won a captaincy in the A. E. F.; 
was decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre with silver leaf and was cited 
by General Pershing for bravery under 
fire. Efforts being made on Owens’ be- 
half may result in a review of the case 
and dismissal of an indictment on the 
charge of accepting a reward. 

Indicted on the same day as Owens 
was Thomas J. Horan, another detec- 
tive sergeant on the auto squad, and, 
later, true bills were returned against 
two others on the squad, Detective Ser- 
geants William I. Hussey and William 
T. Hemmerick, the charge in each’ case 
being the unlawful acceptance of re- 
wards. Detective George Scott was 
indicted for neglect of duty in failing 
to arrest an auto thief and unlawfully 
accepting a fee. 

Detective John Armstrong was com- 
mitted to the Tombs for thirty days 
for refusing to answer questions abopt 
rewards he was alleged to have re- 
ceived for recovering stolen autos, and 
later released after securing a written 
pledge from Mr. Whitman that he 
would not be prosecuted no matter 
what revelations he might make. 

“Armstrong’s shie’ding of others,” 
said the district attorney in securing 
the officer’s committal, “shows that the 
police are more afraid of the system 
than of the law.” 

A number of other officers of the 
law have come to grief since the inves- 
tigation began, although not all the 
cases have been made the subject of 
the grand jury investigation. Murders 
at first laid to “hooch” smugglers later 
were believed to have been the work 
of the auto stealing conspirators. 

Matthew O’Neill, sentenced to Sing 
Sing for seven years for receiving stol- 
en automobiles, testified he paid $25 
a week to Carman Plant, former de- 


tective for Nassau County, for allow- 
ing him to operate in that county. 


Auto Graft Murder 


Stolen cars found in the garage of 
Frederick P. Eckert, of Orange, 
N. J., shot to death on a _ lonely 
road on Staten Island, and at 
first thought to have been killed by 
liquor gunmen, later convinced the au- 
thorities he had been slain to close his 
mouth on the auto graft. By a curious 
coincidence one of the cars found in 
Eckert’s garage was the one for re- 
covering which Hussey got the reward 
which resulted in his indictment. 

Assistant District Attorney James E. 
Smith is in direct charge of the police 
graft inquiry, which also covers al- 
leged complicity in liquor law evasions, 
vice and other lines. 


Almost every variety of law breaking 
is involved with the automobile steal- 
ing problem. Burglars, bank robbers 
and highwaymen commandeer machines 
to ply their trade and women of the 
half-world, accomplices of auto thieves, 
accept rides from sportively inclined 
married men, and induce them to drive 
to disreputable roadhouses and other 
resorts. Once inside such a resort 
they telephone to their accomplices 
who seize the machines and make off. 
The owner in reporting his loss seeks 
to protect himself by “hedging” when 
asked where the machine was stolen 
from, and this fear of self-incrimination 
assists the thieves in various ways. 
Probably auto insurance interests are 
pinning their faith for protection 
against thieves and for recovery of 
stolen cars more to the Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Detective Bureau, with its 
efficient organization and thorough sys- 
tem, than in any other agency. This 
bureau is maintained jointly by the 
Eastern and New England Automobile 
conferences, and has its headquarters 
at 410 Nassau Street. 

Besides covering through its agen- 
cies and investigators, working in 
connection with all city and county 
police authorities, the thirteen states 
comprising these two conferences, the 
bureau also joins hands with the South- 
ern Conference with headquarters at 
Atlanta with the Automobile Informa- 
tion and Protective Bureau of Chicago, 
covering the Middle West. and the Pa- 
cific Coast Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, with a central bureau in 
Los Angeles. 


Shedd’s Experience 

Serving as manager of the Nassau 
Street bureau is H. M. Shedd, whose 
decade of experience in chasing auto 
thieves, coupled with ingenuity that 
previously had won him reputation as 
a thief catcher, well equips him as a 
matcher of wits against the clever 
crooks with whom the bureau has to 
cope. Mr. Shedd was for several years 
connected with the department of mo- 
tor vehicles of the state of New Jersey. 
As an inspector he was assigned to 
stolen car work before taking up his 
present dutiés. 

While it is true some of the auto 
thieving gangs are well organized 
their combinations, of course, cannot 
compare in extent and effectiveness 
with the underwriters’ detective bu- 
reau. Besides the Nassau Street head- 
quarters branch offices are maintained 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh and in many large cities of 
the thirteen states covered is a resi- 
dent agent who reports to the nearest 
of these branches. 

Acting in collaboration with all po- 
lice departments, district attorneys, 
sheriffs and rural police and with the 
motorcycle police who patrol the roads 


leading to all big cities, the bureau 
maintains a “dragnet” which has proved 
effective in landing fish both big and 
little—that is, many a lone auto thief 
operating on his own account and many 
a “mob” engaged in the systematic 
stealing, disguising and reselling of 
cars. 
Card Index Record 

Comparable in its efficiency and thor- 
oughness to the Bertillon finger-print 
bureaus maintained by police depart- 
ments is the card-index record of lost 
automobiles kept at this Nassau Street 
office and also at all the branch offices. 

When report of a loss is received a 
master card is made out on which ap- 
pears every fact ascertainable concern- 
ing the car, its owner, the circum- 
stances attending its disappearance and 
whatever clues there may be to the 
thieves. Especial care is taken to se- 
cure not only the license number of 
the car but the number of each com- 
ponent part, such as chassis, motor and 
so on. 

All these numbers are cross-indexed 
with reference back to the mastercard, 
so that if a part number from a car 
stolen in New York is found in Chicago 
its whole history can be traced by ref- 
erence back to the bureau’s records. 

All police authorities are given ac- 
cess to the bureau’s system and its 
force of investigators, chosen from the 
cream of the police and detective 


forces throughout the country and ip 
most cases possessing official police 
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powers, work in complete harmony 
with logal authorities. 

All losses are reported on daily 
stolen car lists to the various authori- 
ties in the districts affected and the 
bureau’s investigators are constantly 
searching garages not only in the cities 
but in remote towns and villages. 
Close watch is kept upon certain stra- 
tegic points, such as ferries, bridge- 
heads where traffic from widespread 
territory is forced to converge as at 
the neck of a bottle, and on certain 
remote country roads used as shortcuts 
between important centers. 

The directors of the bureau are in- 
clined to give police authorities, taken 
as a whole, much credit for the work 
done in running down auto thieves. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“Big Men” Now Direct Conference Affairs 


—! 








The delicate and intricate prob ems 
having to do with the supervision of 
automobile underwriting are now en- 
gaging the attention of many of the 
leading figures of the fire and marine 
insurance business. There was a time 
when the cry was echoed throughout 
the land that the great underwriters 
were holding aloof from automobile 
conference supervision; that they were 
too busy with other problems; and 
that men who were only department 
heads or their assistants were trying 
to direct these destinies, with the re- 
sult that there was widespread dis- 
satisfaction. The charge was in sone 
part true, as there were some manag- 
ing underwriters who left complete 
control over automobile insuranc? 
questions to the men in charge o* the 
automobile underwriting departments. 
Sometimes these men were extremely 
inexperienced, and did not measure up 
to the standard of other departmental 
heads who had been at their jobs for 
many years, one reason for this being 
the fact that with some companies auto- 
mobile insurance was a new line. 

But, with the passing months, the 
tvpe of automobile devartment man- 
ager has vastly improved, so that these 
men are now measuring up splendidly. 
Some are officers of companies, and 
there is much talent in the group. 


“Big Men” Give Their Time 


However, following a call to compa- 
nies by Richard M. Bissell came several 
meetings which resulted in “the big 
men of the business” getting more 
whole-heartedly behind the conference; 
personally mastering details of the auto- 
mobile business; and expressing will- 
ingness to serve on committees. There 
are now about ten committees of im- 
portance, and underwriters who attend 
their sessions tell The Eastern Unrdrr- 
writer that there is a fine spirit of help- 
fulness being displayed; that the mem- 
bers are working hard on the problems 
before them; and moreover their efforts 
are unselfish, the committeemen having 
the good of the business only at heart. 


The president of the National Auto- 
mobile Conference is George G. Bulke- 
ley, of the Springfield; the vice-presi- 
dent is P. D. McGregor, of the Queen; 
and the treasurer is Fred W. Day, of the 
Royal. The manager is W. P. Young, 
formerly assistant United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile. 


Of the standing committees the most 
important is the governing committee, 
and a glance at its personnel tells. in 
a nutshell the whole story of the type 
of men now directing automobile under- 
writing supervision. R. M. Bissell, 
president of the Hartford, is chairman; 
and N. 8S. Bartow, president of the 
Queen, is vice-chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the governing committee are 
Milton Dargan, John Marshall, Jr., 
F. C. Buswell, Daniel N. Gage, William 
B. Burpee, J. P. Bonsal, C. W. Bailey, 
O. E. Lane, Hendon Chubb, William R. 
Hedge, J. W. Cochran, C. F. Shallcross, 
J. C. Corbet, F. R. Bigeiow, Victor Roth, 
Robert N. Hughs, Ralph B. Ives and F. 
B. Kellam. It would be pretty difficult 
for any committee in the insurance 
business to match this in all around 
importance of members. 

The Rating and Statistical Committee 
has as its chairman Edmund Ely, of the 
Aetna Life, who is one of the great 
rate and classification experts of the 
business, while J. D. Vail is vice-chair- 
man. Other members of this hard- 


working group are F. B. Kellam, R. B. 
Barnett, L. B. Grossmith, T. A. Kruse, 
George F. Kern, C. M. Campbell, R. E. 
Stronach, J. V. Fothergill, C. S. Timber- 
lake, C. R. Pitcher, 8. Y. Tupper, Jr., 
C. C. Wright and Ralph Rawlings. The 
committee has a wide geographical sig- 
nificance as its members live in a num- 
ber of different cities. 

The committee on thefts has as its 
chairman C. S. Timberlake of the Hart- 
ford, while F. J. Sauter is vice-chair- 
man. Other members are N. S. Bartow, 
who has done so much in an intelli- 
gently directed campaign of companies 
against automobile thefts; R. F. Ben- 
nett and John M. Harrison. 

The committee on co-operation con- 
sists of only seven members, but they 
are among the leaders in the business, 
including H. N. Dickinson, chairman; 
A. G. McIlwaine, Edward Milligan, C. G. 
Smith, R. M. Bissell, John Marshall, 
Jr., and S. Y. Tupper. 

A committee that has been working 
night and day is that on forms, with 
Douglas F. Cox, chairman, and J. C. 
Harding, vice-chairman. Other mem- 
bers are R. H. Colcock, Jr., A. T. Bailey, 
C. M. Martindale, L. R. Bowden, J. F. 
Van Riper, .O. R. Beckwith, J. H. Mc- 
Cormick, W. H. Koop, Carroll E. Robb, 
J. V. Fothergill, C. A. Bickerstaff, F. J. 
Sauter and William Deans. 

The grievance committee consists of 
Whitney Palache, chaifman; Sheldon 
Catlin, vice-chairman; and James J. 
Hoey, Hugh R. Loudon, Douglas F. Cox, 
F. W. Day, William Hare, C. D. Dunlop 
and Fred A. Hubbard. 

Of special committees there are those 
on commissions and finance. The chair- 
man of the commissions committee is 
J. V. Fothergill, other members being 
T. H. Anderson, H. R. Clough, Ralph B. 
Ives, L. A. Lent, W. J. McCaffrey, C. R. 
Pitcher, W. L. Mooney, H. J. Hopkins 
and C. E. Sheldon. The finance com- 
mittee has C. F. Shallcross as chairman 
and Hendon Chubb and F. C. Buswell. 

There is also a legal advisory com- 
mittee, the personnel of which is not 
yet announced. 

Agents who read this story will see 
immediately that their automobile insur- 
ance questions are in mighty capable 
hands. 

The officers and committeemen of 
the sectional conference follow: 

Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference: President: C. R. Pitcher; 
Vice-President, H. H. Clutia; Treas- 
urer, J. B. Kremer. Executive Com- 
mittee: T. A. Kruse, chairman; W. M. 
Ballard, vice-chairman; N. S. Bartow, 
C. M. Campbell, Edmund Ely, G. F. 
Kern, W. H. Koop, J. G. Maconachy 
C. E. Robb and P. B. Sommers. Theft 
Committee: W. M. Ballard, N. S. Bar- 
tow, Douglas F. Cox, Roderic O’Connor, 
Cc. S. Timberlake. Special Advisory 
Rate Committee: C. M. Campbell, Ed- 
mund Ey, George F. Kern, T. A. Kruse. 

Southern Underwriters’ Conference: 
President, Robert N. Hughs; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. J. Neare; Treasurer, C. A. 
Bickerstaff. Executive Committee: 
Hinton J. Hopkins, chairman; Milton 
Dargan, S. Y. Tupper, Jr., Clarence 
Ruse, R. H. Colcock, R. B. Barnett, E. 
J. MeDowell, E. M.. Ransome, John J. 
McKay. Rate Committee: S. Y. Tup- 
per, Jr., chairman; R. B. Barnett, EB. M. 
Ransome. Forms Committee: C. A. 
Bickerstaff, chairman; Clarence Ruse, 
E. K. McDowell. Commissions Com- 
mittee: H. J. Hopkins, chairman; E. K. 
McDowell, E. M. Ransome. Theft Com- 
mittee: John M. Harrison, chairman; 
S. Y. Tupper, Jr., R. H. Colcock, R. B. 
Barnett, John J. McKay. Budget Com- 
mittee: Milton Dargan, chairman; S. 
Y. Tupper, Jr., C. A. Bickerstaff. 

Pacific Coast Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference: President, Adam 


Gilliland; V:ce-President, Ray Decker; 
Treasurer, H. M. Hinchman. 

Executive Committee: C. C. Wright, 
chairman; A. T. Bailey, vice-chairman; 
Cc. E. Allen, Dixwel Davenport, Wil- 
liam Deans, Ray Decker, B. L. Dowell, 
Rollo E. Fay, Adam Gilliland, H. M. 
Hinchman, F. B. Kellam, McClure Kel- 
ly, D. E. Kessler, A. W. Thornton. 
Rates and Forms Committee: Wi liam 
Deans, chairman; H. F. Mills, vice- 
chairman; H. Benner, R. F. Bennett, 
W. V. Hollingberry, W. T. Lovell, E. G. 
Potter, F. D. Wallis, B. G. Wills. Theft 
Committee: A. T. Bailey, chairman; 
B. L. Dowell, vice-chairman; F. B. 
Kellam, John Longwell, E. L. Stock- 
we'l. 

Western Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference: President, Ralph B. Ives; 
Vice-President, L. A. Lent; Treasurer, 
John F. Stafford. Executive Commit- 
tee: W. A. Chapman, chairman; C. H. 
Coates, J. C. Harding, George W. Law, 
Ralph Rawlings, W. P. Robertson, C. 
E. Sheldon, George Tramel, J. D. Vail. 
Special Advisory Rate Committee: J. 
D. Vail, chairman; R. A. Buckman, H. 
B. Blmers, W. J. Faymonville, J.. A. 


Gallagher, L. B. Grossmith, Ralph 
Rawlings. Agency and Commission 
Comm:ttee: W. P. Robertson, chair- 


man; C. H. Coates. Louis A. Lent, 
George Tramel, C. R. Tuttle. Theft 
Committee: C. H. Coates, Elwin W. 
Law, Fred J. Sauter, John M. Thomas. 

New Engand Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference: . 

President, W. B. Burpee; Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles E. Parker; Treasurer, R. 
E. Stronach. Executive Committee: 
J. V. Fothergill, chairman; C. S. Tim- 
berlake, vice-chairman; F. D. Bennett, 
Angus Caruth, W. A. Hebert, W. R. 
Hedge, W. J. O’Donnell, Victor Roth, 
Cc. J. Stephan, E. F. White. Theft 
Committee: O. R. Beckwith, F. D. Ben- 
nett, Powell A. Greech, Harry Damon, 
C. S. Timberlake. 


Confcrence Growing in Strength 


The Conference is growing larger and 
stronger. Its membership now consists 
of one hundred and six companies as 
compared to about eighty a few years 
ago. Among important companies join- 
ing this year are the Employers Fire, 
Massachusetts F. & M. and National Ben 


‘Franklin. 


One of the important developments 
of the past twelve months was the 
action of the Western Union and West- 
ern Insurance Bureau in agreeing to 
make it obligatory on its members to 
observe commission rules of the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference during the year 
adopted new commission rules, which 
while not working perfectly are a de- 
cided improvement and have done away 
with some of the evils of the general 
agency system as developed in the auto- 
mobile business. 

Another important step was the 
abandonment of the valued form of 
policy. While the latter move caused 


_widespread comment it was not of a 


controversial kind. The advance in 
rates, however, for full cover is the cur- 
rent topic of conversation wherever 
there is a gathering of agents. 
Underwriters naturally think it the 
thing to have done, otherwise they 
would not have acted. Agents and 
brokers, seeing the other side, having 
the direct contact with the assured, are 
not happy about it. There is a general 
feeling among underwriters that some 
day rate making will have the rough 
edges taken off in automobile insurance 
and it will become as _ scientifically 
rated as some of the older forms of in- 
surance, and the Conference is gather- 
ing experience statistics which will be 
the guide for future rate making. When 


available to underwriters this experience 
will be found of great value. 

The growing strength of the Confer. 
ence can be accounted for from s: veral 
angles. Of these the most signiticant, 
of course, is the leap ahead of the auto. 
mobile insurance business itself -$50.. 
000,000 last year from Conference com. 
panies alone. The Conference has gur. 
vived many a gale; often underwriters 
have whispered earnestly and cop. 
fidentially that it has been on the verge 
of collapse, but it kept on growing 
welding together many different fac. 
tions until it reached its present im. 
portance. It is gradualiy being recog. 
nized outside of the business—by map. 
ufacturers and otherwise—as an organi. 
zation of great importance, a place to 
come for information, the authoritative 
well of automobile information. 








HEAVY SUMS PAID IN 
AUTO CAR AWARDS 
(Continued from page 19) 

It is necessary they point out, to un- 
derstand the difficulties that confront a 
stationary body of men, such as a local 
police force, who are trying to cope 
with quick-witted thieves who can 
travel at high speed and go to any 
point of the compass they may choose. 
Also it should be remembered that the 
old line policeman was trained to catch 
burglars, highwaymen, pickpockets and 
other “o'd-fashioned” criminals, and 
the auto came in as a new thing and 
was regarded by the old cop as a rich 
man’s toy. When they were revorted 
as lost it was so much more work put 
on men who thought they had work 
enough already and who did not know 
one make of car from another. 

Finally special auto squads vere es- 
tablished, but these are still subject to 
limitations and can hardly be expected 
to keep track of the great flood of cars 
that flows in and out of every thorough- 
fare of every community. But now the 
insurance companies have establishud 
a bureau working independently of all 
police authorities and hence free from 
political influences and yet co-cperatinz 
with a’l agencies for law enforcement 
when occasion arises, they have taken 
a step that is yielding big results. 

What those results were durinz the 
last twelve months will be s:t forth 
in a report on the work acconiplis!: 4d 
by the bureau during the lasi twelve 
months, which probably will be made 
public during the current month 





The State Road Federation of Massa- 
chusetts recently completed details of 
its program for the observance of a 
state-wide “Safe Roads Week’—April 
3-9. In a letter of instruction ‘to its 
members, which include automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce and brar- 
ches of the National Safety Council, 
Lewis E. MacBrayne, executive secre 
tary of the Federation, says: “The two 
chief items of our program wil! be to 
cut last years’ record of automobile acci- 
dents 50 per cent, and to obtain, dur 
ing ‘Safety Road Week’ action from 
your city government correcting at least 
one condition in a highway that now in- 
vites such accidents.” 





RECIPROCALS AND NEW JERSEY 
In New Jersey efforts were made t0 
pass measures permitting reciprocals to 
operate in the state. There were two 
bills, but both were left in the commit: 
tee without action. A hearing was called 
on Bill No..474, (the Pierson measure,) 
but none of the committee appeared. 





The head of one of the biggest fire 
companies believes that cold water 
should be thrown on young men who 
buy cars on the installment plan. 
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Work of Forms Drafting 
Committee of Conference 
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By J. F. VAN RIPER, Norwich Union 




















When the editor of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter invited me to contribute an 
article on the subject of automobile 
form-making he stated as his opinion 
that it would be of interest to those 
agents who were working and cultivat- 
ing motor-vehicle business to know 
something of the methods employed 
and the character of the labor bestowed 
pon this very important adjunct of 
automobile insurance. In undertaking 
the task of writing this narrative the 
writer, who happens to be a member 
of the committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 
charged with the duty and responsibil- 
ity of drafting forms, can, at least 
speak with an intimate knowledge of 
the work. Whether his message will 
convey any element of interest to the 
reader is another matter which must 
be ‘eft to the reader to decide. 


It should be stated at the outset that 
the work to be dealt with in this article 
relates only to the forms and clauses 
used in connection with the Confer- 
ence standard policy issued by fire and 
marine companies, In other words, the 
contracts covering the perils of fire, 
transportation, theft, collision and prop- 
erty damage and such collateral covers 
as are incidental thereto. It has noth- 
ing to do with the question of forms 
incidental to liability for personal in- 
jury, which is a branch of casualty in- 
surance, and a peril which, under the 
law, fire and marine companies are not 
permitted to assume. 


To the casual observer who may read . 


the automobile policy and the various 
clauses or riders from time to time 
attached thereto, it might appear that 
the preparation of these contracts is 
the simplest matter possible; this is 
not so. As in many other things of 
life, so in this: the travail of creative 
work can only be revealed in the fin- 
ished product to those who, by train- 
ing and experience, have developed the 
spirit of interpretation. To others it 
is lost. 

Five Influential Factors Which Control 

Committee 

In solving the problems of forms five 
things must be kept in mind either as 
controlling or influentia!' factors: 

(a) The necessary safeguards to the 

companies’ interests. 

(b) The practical needs of the as- 

sured which must be met by the 
cover in order to command and 
develop the business. 
The language in which the con- 
tract can best be expressed to 
clarify its meaning and give it 
proper binding legal force. 

(d) The relation of the language of 
the contract to the problem of 
rate-making, which in some in- 
Stances is very intimate. 

(e) Geographical or Territorial con- 
ditions or peculiarities requiring 
special treatment. or provisions. 

In a business in such an embryonic 
state as automobile insurance still is, 
with new features or peculiarities de- 
veoping continually; with many prob- 
lems in a constant state of flux, due to 
shifting economic and industrial condi- 
tions; with almost perennial revela- 
tions of crime directly touch'ng and 
Seriously affecting its opportunities for 
Profit, the matter touched under sub- 
a (a) namely: that of safeguarding 
fee companies’ interests is one which 
48 necessitated numerous evolutions 
n forms and which bids fair to require 
oo changes hereafter. Classified 
cberlence, from time to time, demon- 
toe and will, in all probability, con- 
a to demonstrate that what was 
—e to be a safe and reasonable 

rm of contract at one time is no long- 


~~ 
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(c 


er so and hence revisions are demand- 
ed 


The practical needs of the assured 
(b) are elements which must be a'- 
ways weighed, for after all the con- 
tract is not unlike a picce of merchan- 
dise—it must be a salable proposition; 
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yet there is little doubt that at times 
this point of view has been over-em- 
phasized, or fore-shortened, as the ar- 
tist might say. Brokers and agents 
have wrung the changes on the matter 
of service and demands have been 
made, upon the plea that they could be 
met elsewhere through competition, and 





companies have allowed themselves to 

be over-persuaded when perhaps they 

should have been stoutly resistant and 

thus some faults and liberalities of con- 

tract have had their origin. 

Drafting Committee Sub-Cammittee on 
Rates 

Because of the very c'ose relation 
existing between forms and rates in 
many instances, the sub-committee, 
known as the drafting committee, 
meets and works in conjunction with 
a sub-committee on rates. These sub- 
committees, comprising a joint mem- 
bership of six, meet at frequent inter- 
vals—always in all day sessions which 
are often continued into the evening. 

The vrocedure is to take a given 
form, find ovt first what appears to be 
its faults from the companies’ point of 
view, then from the ass»reds’. Para- 
graph after yarazraph is dissected and 
analyzed, every man contributing of his 
thought and experience with a view of 
shedding the strongest light possible 
upon every point; language is ana- 
lyzed and weighed that the proper ter- 
minology, to give the contract’ legal 
force, may be adopted. Suggestion and 
counter-suggestion are made. In some 
cases the discussion of a single form 
is carried over into several meetings, 
that nothing may escape, and that all 
judgments may be deliberate and wel’ 
groynded, for otherwise, if an electrical 
expression may be permitted, the 
chance of a short-circuit is great. 

When the drafting committee has 
reached a final conclusion the drafted 
forms are laid before all members of 
the full forms committee for considera- 
tion and a vote, after which, if the full 
committee approve, they are passed on 
to all members of the conference, in 
whose hands they must lie for con- 
sideration for thirty days before final 
adoption. 

It wil thus be seen that the provi- 
sions of our contracts are prepare4 
with considerable care. and due regard 
to all interests, yet as the human mind 
is not. omniscient. it is impossible to 
avoid revisions from time to time, as 
has been pointed out herein. 
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ALL DUE DILIGENCE 
(Continued from page 10) 

for him to lock the car or if during 
the trip the locking device suddenly 
went wrong. his -insurance would not 
be vitiated because of his inability to 
lock it. It would be otherwise if the 
device had been out of order for some 
time and he had neglected to have it 
repaired or had carelessly made it im- 
possible.for himself to lock the car. 

The automatic sprinkler clause in 
fire policies putting the burden of due 
diligence upon the assured to maintain 
the apparatus in comp ete working or- 
der carries the same obligation, no less 
and no more than the locking device 
warranty in the automobile policy. It 
may be true in the sprinkler clause no 
burden is put upon the assured to op- 
erate mechanically the sprinkler but 
if he knows that the nature of the work 
carried on where the sprinkler is in- 
stalled may cause it to become de- 
fective or someone may interfere with 
it to its damage the duties upon him 
to use “due diligence” to remedy this 
situation if he knew of it or should 
have known of it in the exercise of due 
diligence or if due diligence brought to 
his attention the fact that someone was 
liab’e to interfere with it to obviate this 
condition. 


Pyrene Warranty Is Definite 


Both of the above clauses are far 
different from the fire extinguisher 
warranty or as it is sometimes called 
the Pyrene warranty. There the abso- 
lute duty is placed upon the assured 
of at all times carrying the fire ex- 
tinguisher. It does not depend upon 
due diligence or any kind of diligence. 
It is an absolute condition. If it be re- 
moved from his car by any reason 
whatever no matter how free he may 
be from lack of diligence the cond'tion 
of his policy is broken. In this clause 
he must have the extinguisher on the 
car. Whether it be in a working or an 
effective condition is another matter. 
So long as he has it whether it works 
or not is immaterial un ess he hs been 
careless in allowing it to become in- 
operative. 





AS SEEN BY AN AGENT 

One of the most intelligent, far-seeing 
and successful agents in the United 
States is William S. Naulty, vice-presi- 
dent of Jos. M. Byrne Co., Newark, New 
York and Jersey City. The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked Mr. Naulty for a 
brief size-up of the automobile insur- 
ance situation as it appears from the 
ranks of a large local agency. He said: 

“It has long been my opinion that the 
principal cause of the high loss ratio, 
and the consequential high premium 
cost, has been the lack of care on the 
part of the companies and their agents 
in the selection of their business. No 
one should be the subject of insurance 
unless his financial position was such 
that he could afford to maintain a car 
and I believe every car, as well as its 
owner, should be subject to survey be- 
fore being written. While many would 
say the cost would be prohibitive where 
there was a volume of business, still 
inspections could be made at small ex- 
pense and the net result would be a 
lower loss ratio and in consequence, a 
lower rate. 

“No theft insurance should be given 
unlesg the car is equipped with an ap- 
proved locking device. There are many 
owners of cars who make it a practice 
of parking their car on the public 
streets in Newark eight or more hours 
at a stretch, leaving the cars unlocked 
and unwatched. Furthermore, I have 
not believed in a valued policy, my own 
insurance being written under a non- 
valued form. 

“I long believed that as long as com- 
panies wrote valued form insurance, 
without inspection of the cars, the bus'- 
ness would prove unprofitable. I note 
that the companies in the conference 
have now subscribed to this doctrine.” 
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Hazards in Automobile Garages 


Any inventive genius who will take 
the fire out of back fire will win the 
everlasting gratitude of the automobile 
underwriters of New York. 

Annual reports of the committee on 
surveys of the New York Board of Un- 
derwriters throws back firing up in 
lurid light as the most prolific cause of 
fires in garages. An interesting com- 
parison is afforded in the report for 
1917 as compared with that of last 
year, particularly as showing that the 
protective measures and legal restric- 
tions put into effect have proved suc- 
cessful. in curbing the garage fire men- 
ace to life and property. 

For whereas the report for 1917 shows 
a total of 461 garage fires for that year, 
the survey for 1920 cuts that figure in- 
to less than half: viz., 229. In each case 
back fire stands out in bold relief as 
the chief sinner, the total of such fires 
in 1917 being 260 as against 101 from 
all other causes and the total back fire 
blazes for 1920 being 95 as against 124 
from all other causes. 

It should be said in passing, however, 
that some experts, including inspectors 
of high reputation, say that back fire 
is the goat upon which is blamed many 
a fire caused through carelessness or 
from unknown causes. When blanks 
are filled out, back fire is written in, 
just as short circuit often is in reports 
on regidence fires and as rats and 
matches used to be. 

Short Circuits 

Short circuits stand next to back fir- 
ing in the 1920 list, although nearly 
fifty per cent less than the leader, viz., 
46. Twenty of the 229 fires were from 
unknown causes, careless smokers are 
blamed for 13; carelessness with match- 
es comes next with 12; leaky gasoline 
lines (feed pipes in automobiles), 8; 
gasoline dripping on exhaust pipes, 7; 
carburetor flooding, 6; spark igniting 
gasoline, 5. 

Three fires each are attributed to the 
following causes: drop light (electric 
bulb on extension cord carried from 
place to place); gasoline taking fire; 
supposed heat from furnace; upsetting 
kerosene heater. Two were attributed 
to spontaneous combustion of oily rags 
and one each to defective insulation 
and overheated motor. 

This reduction in the number of fires 
from 461 in 1919 to 229 in 1920, made 
in face of the fact that there were hun- 
dreds more garages and many thou- 
sands more cars in use in the latter 
year, shows that the garage fire risk is 
being taken well in hand and that cred- 
it must be given to the agencies most 


concerned in devising, securing and, 


enforcing protective measures. These 
bodies are the Municipal Fire Preven- 
tive Bureau, the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

When the automobile first came imto 
general use in the cities the fire hazard 
was great. Spitting fire and flame, con- 
suming rivers of inflammable fluids, 
soaking in oil and otherwise dangerous, 
the horseless carriage. invaded the 
quarters of the horse it was destined 
to displace. 

In some cities great loss of life and 
property resulted, but New York un- 
derwriters saw what was coming, and, 
securing the co-operation of the city 
authorities, they prepared for it in ad- 
vance. ; 

Owners of stables who desired to 


house autos in them were required to 
comply with certain stringent safety 
rules, which amounted in many cases 
to practical reconstruction. From that 
time on there has been a steady pres- 
sure toward the ideal of “perfect safe- 
ty” and the requirements for the con- 
struction of garages and the handling 
of gasoline enforced by the building 
authorities and the underwriters have 
reduced the ratio of fire losses. It is on 
this account that fire losses have not 
increased in the same proportion as the 
vehicles. 


Ideal Garage Construction 

However, the first autos had the un- 
derwriters guessing and worrying, 
equipped as they were with the old 
kerosene lamps and housed in old non- 
fireproof stables. While all the new 
garages are of fireproof construction 
the law governing the matter is not re- 
troactive and many of the old type still 
remain. 


The ideal garage construction is of 
brick wall and concrete floor and roof, 
with all steel work protected. Steel 
I beams and columns should be en- 
closed in at least two inches of con- 
crete. All floor openings, such as stair 


. and elevator shafts should be enclosed 


in six inch wa'ls, of reinforced con- 
crete, serving to cut off each floor from 
all others. Windows should be of ap- 
proved hollow metal frames and wired 
glass and automatic in operation. Sky- 
lights also should be of wired glass on 
metal frames. 

Gasoline should be stored exclusively 
in underground tanks, equipped. with 
approved measuring pumps. These au- 
tomatic measurers have in the last five 
years taken the place of the “safety- 
cans” so called, formerly used, into 
which the “gas” was pumped five gal- 
lons at a time and then poured into the 
car tank. Often it would be left for 
hours only partly emptied, and not in- 
frequently minus its safety cap. Now 
there is no exposure of gasoline and 
there is as much out-door filling as 
indoor, if not more. 


All gasoline tanks have vents which 
in case of pressure carry off the fumes 
to the top of the building. Open fires 
and lights are, of course, taboo and 
boilers are required to be enclosed in 
masonry wal's and fireproof ceilings 
and to have outside entrance only. This 
is due to the fact that the fumes of 
gasoline, being heavier than air, sink 
to the lowest level and would wind 
ae way to any open blaze in any cel- 
ar. 

Practically all these safety devices 
are required by law, but so also is ab- 
stinence from smoking, which is much 
too generally honored in the breach 
rather than in observance. The re- 
quirement as to open lights is also fre- 
quently disregarded in New York, in- 
spectors declare. 


Conduit wiring and keyless sockets 
should be required in electric lighting 
with operation confined to wall switch- 
es four feet or more above the ground 
and hence above the fume’s level. 


Oily Waste Hazard 


Failure properly to dispose of oily 
waste is another hazard. All such ma- 
terial should be deposited in approved 
self-closing waste cans and removed 
every night. Any such work as the 
burning out of carbon in car cylinders 
by oxygen torches should be done in 
separate fireproof building as required 
by the underwriters. When done im- 
properly a charge of 25 cents on each 
$100 of insurance is imposed. 

The carrying of unenclosed “lead 
lights” into repair pits and elsewhere 
is another damger. Bulbs on all such 


electric wire extensions should be en- 
closed in wire cages. 


and mechanics hang their clothing are 
potential danger spots unless closely 
superintended, oily waste in overall 
pockets and matches in pockets of all 
sorts carrying menace. 


Use of gasoline in cleaning parts, and 
the consequent filling with fumes of the 
various hollow spaces in cars, some- 
times leads to fires and explosions. Al- 
so gasoline flows upon the floors, and 
for this reason the law requires the use 
of oil separators in all garages of a 
capacity of five machines and up. This 
is to prevent the gasoline from flowing 
into the sewers and causing danger to 
the whole community. 


One of the best informed men in the 
city on this subject of garage risks is 
F. W. Bacon, chief inspector in charge 
of the inspection department main- 
tained by R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., 
80 Maiden Lane, and formerly with the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
which makes the rates throughout the 
metropolitan district. Mr. Bacon has 
supervised the plans for a number of 
the most important and extensive of 
garages in the city including the model 
structure erected by the Automobile 
Club of America on East 7ist Street. 
The club also has big structures on 
54th and 55th Streets. 


Adoption of recommendations ade 
by Mr. Bacon and his staff of inspec. 
tors have tended to keep insurance 
rates on many garages down to the low. 
est possible point. 

The rate on the A. C. A.’s garage on 
7ist Street is strikingly low, consider. 
ing that it has a capacity of 300 .uto- 
mobiles and houses six gasoline tanks, 
each of 275-gallon capacity. The rate 
on the building is only 10 cents, 4 ruills, 
and on the contents, including ali the 
autos, it is 2% cents, 


The other two garages owned by the 
club are non-sprinkler buildings and as 
a result the rate is 84 cents on the 
54th Street garage, which has a capac 
ity of 280 cars and $1.18 on the 55th 
Street structure, accommodating 370 
machines. 

Another major factor in risk reduc 
tion in some of the great model garages 


described by Mr. Bacon is the installa-. 


tion of ramps, or inclined runways, in 
place of elevators. In some of these 
buildings, the cars are run under their 
own power to every story. Adequate 
watchman service and above all, the 
strict enforcement of the non-smoking 
and all other safety rules also stand 
out as important factors in securing 
low rates. 
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Maine Insurance Commissioner 
Gives The Eastern Underwriter 
His Attitude Relative to Fleets 


Insurance Commissioner G. Waldron 
Smith, of Maine, was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to amplify for this 
number the reasons for his disapproval 
of phases of fleet insurance rate-mak- 
ing. He said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“I have no wish to attract undue at- 
tention to a subject which has been re- 
viewed from many angles. This De- 
partment has not ruled against the 
‘writing of so-called fleet insurance on 
automobiles, unless the same obtained 
under various conditions which were 
set forth fully to the coverage company 
engaged in such underwriting, i. e., that 
the reduction from the regular rates 
must be based upon the actual owner- 
ship vested in the same owners of such 
automobiles that might be included 
under such coverage. 

“This especial subject has been one 
receiving the unqualified disapproval of 
the law department of a sister State, 
it having been held that such reduction 
was of a discriminatory nature and in 


-violation of the laws in that relation: 


It was deemed by the Maine Depart- 
ment that there was no absolute reason 
why there should be any reduction 
made because of numbers to be cov- 
ered. It obtains in no other form of 
insurance. If a given number of build- 
ings are to be insured in one city block 
or row from loss by fire a uniform rate 
is established for each individual house. 
They are not thrown together as one 
‘job lot.’ I do not believe it is a’ good 
practice. It is not good business. It 
is the entering wedge of affecting the 
morale upon which basis the greatest 
steadying factor in the world is con- 


ducted, that of insurance, but aside 
from these questions the Department 
has not absolutely debarred any com- 
pany from writing fleet insurance, pro- 
vided it can satisfactorily show to the 
Department, first, its financial ability 
to make such ratings as may be made 
for the payment of a premium; second, 
the assumption of liability which exists 
in each automobile and yet a reduction 
effected because a number were insured 
under a blanket policy. 

“May I emphasize as strong as it is 
in my power to do that it is not good 


practice; it is against the best judgment | 


of this Department, irrespective of the 
financial ability of the company, to 
maintain the coverage at reduced rates, 


’ but one thing we must decidedly insist 


upon is that ownership shall be vested 
in the same person or persons of all 
the automobiles involved in such fleet 
or blanket insurance policy. 

“It is very satisfactory to say in this 
relation that the companies involved 
promptly accepted the suggestion and 
viewpoint made by this Department of 
the question and there has been 10 
repetition or complaint by any of the 
competing companies.” 





Six bills.passed by the New Jersey 
Assembly increase license fees ‘vr MO 
tor vehicles of every description from 
25 to 56 per cent. One of the bills 
fixes the maximum penalty of $5,000 
and ten years confinement *in the pent 
tentiary for conviction of theft of 40 
automobile, which is constituted 4 fel- 
ony. Another bil provides a penalty 
of $1,000 fine for the destruction of a 
car to remove evidence of theft or 1 
perpetrate a fraud. 
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Full Coverage Collision Duckers 





increase in rates. 





By J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-President, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


This article was written for The Eastern Underwriter a few days before the recent 














When companies lose money in writ- 
ing any kind of legitimate insurance 
the reason is obvious, namely, rates 
are inadequate. 

In my opinion even the office boy of 
the least experienced company could 
have foretold two years ago when the 
price of both labor and material en- 
tering into the repair of damaged auto- 
mobiles jumped anywhere from 50 to 
100 per cent that, unless a proportion- 
ate increase was made for automobile 
collision insurance, the companies 
would suffer excessive loss ratios, and 
that rates were not increased to meet 
the rising cost of repair work, is the 
fault of the companies, and not the fault 
of the insuring public. 

Discusses a Recent Development 

Of course, everybody interested in 
automobile insurance read the an- 
nouncement recently made by one or 
two of the big casualty companies that 
they proposed to stop writing so-called 
full collision coverage on automobiles, 


and will in future write collision insur- 
ance for motorists only, on condition 
the said motorists pay at least the first 
fifty or preferably the first one hun- 
dred dollars of loss arising from each 
accident. 

Why? 

Well, because full coverage collision 


insurance has been written at such low 
rates in recent years they have lost a 
lot of money, and in this respect the 
experience of all companies appears to 
be very much the same. 

Strange as it may seem, however, no 
one appears to know how, or to have 
courage enough to “jack up” the rates 
and stop the big leak, but, instead, some 
of the big companies*have had an attack 
of “cold feet” and quit the game re- 
fusing to “play it out.” 

Some several weeks ago it looked 
as if this outbreak of “coldfeetitis” 
was going to become a real epidemic, 
and nearly all of the casualty compa- 
nies represented at a recent meeting, 
called to discuss the subject, showed 
marked symptoms of having been bitten 
by the same “bug.” 

Those suffering most from this break- 
down in the heating system of their 
lower extremities, by some mysterious 
process of reasoning, made the sudden 
discovery that the first fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars collision damage to an 
automobile—anyhow 

“Is wrong in principle. 

“Is against public policy. 

“Increases the number of automobile 
accidents. > 

“Makes careful drivers careless. 

“Inspires the careless autoist with 
utter abandon. 

“Is considered by many as a license 
to ignore the safety rules of the road.” 
The First $100 

Of course, everybody who has given 
this subject a bit of serious thought 


has already discovered that the claim of 
the “first. hundred dollars of collision 
damage insurance causing more accl- 
dents and being contrary to public 
policy is “pure bunk.” 

These arguments were obviously put 
forward to camouflage a hasty retreat 
from the front line of full insurance 
service—probably ordered by “General 
Headquarters” because somebody con- 
ceived a notion that retreat was the 
only way out of the dilemma. 

The way to cure a bad loss ratio is 
not to back up and quit the business 
but straight ahead and put up the rates 
—put them up just as often, and as 
high as experience demands. 

Why insult the great army of mo- 
torists by charging them with a desire 
or willingness to buy a “license to be 
careless,” and to drive with heedless 
disregard of life and property once they 
are safely insured. 

Mental Attitude of Average Motorist 

Can you picture the average motor- 
ist saying to himself “Let her zip—I 
should worry—I am insured against col- 
lision damage—Oh yes, absolutely full 
coverage. Of course, if I had to pay the 
first fifty or one hundred dollar dam- 
age myself, I would have to drive much 
more careful, but as it is, ‘I don’t care’ 
if I do have a collision now and then, 
for all I have to stand is the possible 
annoyance of police investigation and 
the inconvenience of ‘loss of use’ of 
the car for a few days, or weeks, or 
maybe a month or two while the ‘old 
boat’ is laid up for repairs. 

“Of course I might be sued for dam- 
ages on account of injury ‘to other peo- 
ple or property, but I am insured for 
that too—and, since I don’t even have 
to pay the first one hundred dollars 
collision damage to my own car, I can 
afford to forget about being careful. 

“You say I might lose my license to 
drive, or I could be prosecuted for man- 
slaughter if I should run over and kill 
anyone—well, I guess that is true 
enough, but then that is a chance we 


all take—and again so long as I have 
the first one hundred dollars collision 
damage covered—Why worry?’” 


Not Many Will Drive Carelessly With 
Full Cover 


Bunk, pure bunk, there is not one 
motorist in a hundred, who will drive 
more carelessly with collision insur- 
ance than without it and there is not 
one in ten thousand who will drive 
more carelessly with full cover than 
with one hundred dollar deductible col- 
lision. 

The “high moral plane” apology of- 
fered to the public as a reason for pro- 
hibiting a line of insurance that some 
company underwriter has decided he 
does not want and the implied reflection 
of that apology upon the judgment, hon- 
«sty of purpose, and moral courage of 
thoge continuing to write such line, 
ought not to go unchallenged. 

There are doubtless times" when “any 
means to an end” may be justified, but 
woer sound and logical means are at 
kand for accomplishing any desired 
purpose, then the adoption of an illogi- 
cal, dangerous and unwise means is 
unjustifiable. 

In my opinion the argument or claim 
that insurance against the first one 
hundred dollars collision damage is 
against public policy and encourages 
carelessness is positively dangerous 
and is a direct reflection upon the eco- 
nomic soundness of any form of insur- 
ance that protects the individual 
against financial loss resulting from 
his own, or others’ carelessness. 


The only logical cure for bad exper- 
ience on automobile collision insurance, 
whether it be full cover or on the fifty 
or cne hundred dollar deductible plans, 
lies in promulgating adequate rates 
based upon actual experience and not 
in “running away” from the whole or 
any part of such risks under the false 
and dangerous allegation that such in- 
surance causes more accidents and is 
contrary to public policy. 
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Auto Locks and the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

















Do automobile locks serve to lessen 
the number of automobile thefts? 

Officia's of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, of Chicago, where the tests of 
devices of this sort are made for the 
companies, say that the right kinds of 
locks do have that effect. 

What then is the right kind? 

Experts of the Laboratories, who 
have given that subject especial atten- 
tion, say that there are certain under- 
lying principles on which their approv- 
al of the 100 or more locks now on the 
approved list is based, and a statement 
of what those basic principles are is of 
especial interest to automobile under- 
writers and agents generally just at 
this time, when the theft loss ratio on 
automobile business is steadily mount- 
ing skyward and anything which will 
check the losses along that line is 
easily sought for. 

No Theft-Proof Lock 

in the first place, the position taken 
by the Laboratories is that there is no 
lock which is theft-proof, provided the 
thief be given sufficient time to work 
at it. Experts there believe that they 
can get into any lock so far put on the 
market in an hour’s time, but they 
figure that the thief who is trying to 
get away with a locked car left stand- 
ing on the street is not going to take 
that long to do it. He has to work 
fast if at all. 

Therefore, they have fixed the limit 
at twenty minutes. If one of the 
Laboratories experts can get around a 
lock so that the car can be driven 
away under its own power within twen- 
ty minutes, it is taken for granted that 
the professional automobile thief, who 
is just as expert as they are in his 
own particular line, can do likewise, 
and the device goes into the discard. 


How Tests Are Made 

In making these tests only the tools 
are used which could be found in an 
ordinary garage, including hammers, 
cold chisels, hack saw, pliers and 
wrenches of various kinds, screw driv- 
er, bolt cutter and pipe cutters. The 
latter have been found to be especially 
effective with certain types of locks at- 
tached to the steering cclumn. A few 
turns with the pipe cutter above and 
below the lock and the steering appar- 
atus is freed for use. The possibility 
of using the hack saw effectively has 
ferced many manufacturers to use case 
hardened material instead of that for- 
merly employed. 

The possibility of picking the Jock is 
not taken into consideration; that is, 
if the lock proper is one of the four 
listed types approved by the Labora- 
tories, as it is not considered that the 
automobile thief’s criminal education 
is likely to have progressed that far, 
but in the case of a combination lock 
tests are made to determine whether 
it is possible to detect the dropping of 
the tumblers by feeling or by hearing. 
as could be done by any fairly expert 
cracksman with gome of the old-style 
safe locks. 

Four Requirements 

Before a lock wil' even be considered 
for testing by the Laboratories it must 
satisfy four requirements: 

1. It must be operated from the driv- 
ing compartment. It is felt that in the 
case of any lock located under the hood, 
in connection with the bumpers or else- 
where where the driver of the car has 
to make a special trip to lock it, there 
is too much chance that the precaution 
will be neglected some time when the 
auvtoist is in a hurry and the car left 
unlocked, an easy prey to thieves. 

2. It must not contain any removable 
rorts other than the key. In the case 
cf any lock of that sort there is always 


the chance that the loose part may be 
in the driver’s pocket or left behind in 
his garage, thus limiting very seriously 
the efficiency of the lock. 


3. No purely gasoline line lock will 
be approved. In the first place it is too 
easy to cut the line on each side of the 
lock, connect it up with rubber tubing 
and go ahead. Even if that is not pos- 
sible there is nearly always enough 
gasoline left available to enable the 
thief to drive the car around the corner 
into an a ley or other secluded place 
where he can work on the lock at his 
leisure. . 

4. No lock will be considered which 
will add to the fire or accident hazard. 
This applies especially to types where 
there is a possibility of the device be- 
coming locked automatically while the 
car is running. 

In the case of any transmission lock 
it is required further that the self 
starter shall a'so be locked, as it has 
been found to be quite possible to run 
the car far enough on the self starter 
to get it to a place where the thief can 
take his time with it. The tightness of 
the fit is also an important considera- 
tion, as where there is any play left 
at all, it may be possible to jam the 
thing and hold it by main force long 
enough to make a temporary get away. 


Standards Not Fixed 


The standards are not fixed and are 
always subject to modifications as a re- 
sult of new developments. The approv- 
al of a lock by the Laboratories does 
not mean that it is approved forever, 
as the approval may be withdrawn if 
it is discovered that some way has been 
found to make that particu'ar lock no 
longer effective. In cases of that kind, 
however, the manufacturers are ordi- 
narily given a reasonab’e time to over- 
come the newly discovered objections 
before the approval is withdrawn en- 
tirely. 


Most of the changes of that sort are 
the direct result of actual reports of 
cases where the ingenuity of the thieves 
has found a way of beating the lock 
which the experts themselves were not 
able to discover. In some cases, how- 
ever, the men at the Laboratories are 
keeping a step ahead of the thieves and 
have discovered particularly ingenious 
ways of beating a lock which the 
thieves have not yet tried. The makers 
of the lock are warned in cases of that 
kind, although of course the discoveries 
are not made public, and if it is con- 
sidered that the method is one which 
is very unlikely to be used the approval 
of the device is not withdrawn unless 
it is found that it actually has been put 


into effect by some particularly talent. 
ed criminal. 

The manufacturers of locks for the 
most part give the Laboratories their 
heartiest co-operation in the tests. Most 
of them are absolutely confident that 
the tests will be favorable to them, but 
if not they are good losers, and are 
willing to stand for a heavy expense to 
prove whether or not the devices which 
they are producing will meet all re. 
quirements. The manufacturers of one 
of the highest priced cars on the 
market recently asked that an expert 
be sent to their factory to make tests 
of the lock with which they were equip- 
ping their cars. A brand new car, sell- 
ing for around $8,800, was turned over 
to him for the test. On account of the 
way in which the lock was attached, he 
warned them that he was likely to do 
serious damage to the car, but he was 
told to go ahead. The car was worth 
probably $3,000 less when he got 
through with it, but he had driven it 
away within the twenty-minute limit. 

The manufacturers considered that 


the expense involved in that test was. 


a small item compared with the loss of 
prestige which would have been in- 
volved had a concern of such standing 
put out to its customers under its guar- 
anty an article which failed to do what 
was promised for it. 

















Auto Locking Devices 
By John W. Schwencke, of Forshay 
Brothers, New York Lock 
Distributors 























The action of the Automobile Confer- 
ence in increasing the penalty on all 
cars not equipped with approved lock- 
ing devices in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn wi'l no 
doubt impress the automobile under- 
writer as to the importance of this 
feature. 

From information gathered on the 
Street, several companies are. already 
refusing to issue policies in the dis- 
tricts named, of cars not equipped with 
an approved automobile lock. 


The fact that locking devices already 
in use have been of some value is 
borne out by the remarks of a pro- 
fessional thief recently convicted. His 
statement was: “Why take the chance 
of tampering with a car having a lock 
when there are lots of cars around with- 
out them.” 

Locking devices have apparently won 
the confidence of automobile under- 
writers and the day is evidently not far 
off when most pleasure cars in the 
three boroughs wil’ be equipped with 
a proper theft proof lock. The aver- 
age person’s basis of judgment on auto 
locks has been built up around ignition 
locks only, but investigation of modern 
locks which are placed on steering or 
transmission apparatus would remove 
skepticism on the subject of auto locks. 

The Underwriters Laboratories have 
given considerable thought to the sub- 
ject of automobile locks and have an 
approved list, selection from which af- 
fords the buyer an added factor of 
safety. 

In addition to the numerous and in- 
creasing worries of a broker handling 
automobile business the approved lock 
now takes an important place in the 
service to be given the assured. What 


type of Jock is required, price, where 
it can be bought and how quickly in- 
stalled, are a few of the questions the 
broker, and underwriter as well, must 
answer any number of times in the 
course of a day. 

In the New York market there are 
two dozen approved transmission and 
steering wheel locks. The principal 
types of locks are the fixed steering 
wheel, the free wheel and the various 
types of transmission locks. They 
range in price from $6.50 to $20. 

I find in my business as a distributor 
of approved locks that brokers are tak- 
ing a keen interest in the question of 
locks and in the proper manner of in- 
Sstallation and that there has been a 
demand for the cards we have been dis- 
tributing which tells at a g'ance the 
type of lock for any make of car, its 
price and where it can be obtained. 

Any man can put on a steering wheel 
lock. The transmission lock, of course, 
is a little bit more complicated, but any 
man around a service station can instal 
one. 

The loss experience for 1920 on theft 
insurance in the Metropolitan district 
was disastrous. It wil! be interesting 
to watch the theft record with chances 
favoring a better showing, should pro- 
tective devices. as obstacles to theft, 
be more generally provided. 


SHUR-LOCK INTRODUCED 

A new automobile lock that is at- 
tracting attention is the automatic 
“Shur-Lock” which is being introduced 
by the Carburetor Lock Corporation 
with headquarters in this city. This 
device stops the flow of gasoline to the 
carburetor and locks automatically 
“when the ignition is turned off. One 
novel feature of the lock is the fact 
that it has eliminated the human factor, 
which is a weakness in most locks. As 
it is made an integral part of the gaso- 
line line and connected with the igni- 
tion system, the operator, without giv- 
ing the matter any thought, locks his 
car when he turns off the ignition. An 
additional feature of this lock is that 
the possibility of the thief endeavoring 
to best the device by cutting any wires 
has been thought of and protection is 
assured from this as the lock instantly 
double-locks itself upon any tampering 
with the ignition or any other wires. 
J. W. Allgaze, representing the corpora- 
tion, which is preparing to formally 
introduce this lock to the public, in- 
formed The Eastern Underwriter that 
they have not yet determined its final 
marketing plans, but are considering 
several methods of placing the device 
on sale in this country, in Canada, and 
in all foreign countries, as it is pro- 
tected by patents throughout the world. 











A Plea for Underwriting 

















How much longer are insurance com- 
panies going to write “automobile” in 
the dark? 

Why should all other kinds of insur- 
ance be “underwritten,” and, then, 
when it comes to automobile insurance 
—with its constantly mounting loss ra- 
tios—the business is passed in hit or 
miss fashion. 

Here is a line of insurance, with pre- 
miums of $70,000,000, a great business 
in itself, capable of the best there is 
in talent to direct, having possibilities 


of wrecking a company, when improp- 


erly managed, but risk after risk is 
written with no questions asked. Do 


underwriters realize that the loss ratio 
in 1920 was 59.9 per cent on a “written” 
basis which showed a substantia' in- 
crease in premiums, and that each year 
sees the losses climbing a scale? The 
$70,000,000 premiums are for fire and 
marine companies. 

The statement has been made: “You 
can’t underwrite for collision.” The 
same moral hazard governs and there 
are factors which contribute to collision 
hazard and loss. Are they studied and 
an effort made to correct them? 

Must Separate Sheen From Goats 

The time has arrived when the insur- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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American “Old and Tried” 
Born 1849 





There is No Befter Selling Argument 


for Automobile Insurance than— 




















Can You as an Agent Afford to sell 
Anything but the Best? Do not 


Experiment. 


There are many Insurance Companies 


= But Only One 


**Glens Falls” 


Fire--Theft--Collision--Property Damage-- 
Truck Transit 
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rreerts Soe the rear seats from drafts occasioned innovations on the Studebake Lig); 
by suction. os the a get ie eet nes on 
i Improvements the 1921 Paige models, the iniproye 
Present and Past Prices . A big improvement in the type of hood and radiator design on ‘he Re, 
of Leading Motor Cars tops for open cars also is noted, the and the Franklin; the Packar| Fyp. 
flimsy old type being replaced by a__lizer; _ a gear ov Age compart. 
: rigid or folding top of greatly im- ments for carrying parcels and the lit: 
By FRANK POETON proved workmanship, material and ap- tle light under the hood in the ney 
pearance. Celluloid windows are rap- National. the dignified closed bodies 
. idly being displaced by plate glass. on the Stutz and Mercer, the sew en. 
Prospective purchasers of automo- American passenger car engines for Ingenious locking devices to prevent gine in the Marmon and the den o; 
biles who have been waiting for the 1891, made by Herbert Chase for “Auto- theft, windshield cleaners and sunshade so radical innovations on the latest 
predicted decrease in prices this spring motive Industries,” shows that 85 per visors made in the interest of better Pierce-Arrows are all evidences of the 
find that pre-war conditions are still cent of all models use this unit nower- vision for the driver and a number of progress which has been made in th. 
far from realization. While a number plant construction as against 79.5 per other fittings making for comfort and past two years. The Dort, Buick 
of manufacturers whose prices soared cent last year. One advantage thus convenience are described by Mr. Allen. Scripps-Booth and Grant of 199} 
to high peaks on the abnormal infla- gained is the elimination of extra shaft Sutton. _ are as far ahead of their pred: -essors 
tion last fall have made a substantial and universals between engine and “There is not a manufacturer in in mechanical features and c mfort, 
cut from those top figures, few have gear box, but Mr. Chase holds that America who is not today turning out able riding qualities as are th: Moon, 
been able to offer reductions from the this advantage has been offset in some a better car than he produced at the Oakland, Oldsmobile, Elgin, !aynes 
figures that prevailed at the opening cases by lack of accessibility, partic- . end of the war,” says Mr. Sutton. “The Jordan, Liberty, Templar, Saxon, Ley. 
of the spring season of last year. ularly of the clutch. unusual spring suspension on the little ington and Roamer over the cars which 
Comparison of the price tags on a No Unnecessary Multiplication of Overland Four, the many mechanical carried those nameplates in 1{)18.” 
large group of well known cars with Cylinders 
the prices asked at the same time last Another tendency shown by this — mes is 
year has rather a a en r = is ee on a aro 
observer. For the reductions an multiplication of cylinders. Less than ° . eye 
Senieanen alternate in zig-zag fashion, 1 per cent of all the chassis listed at An Automobile Liability Talk 
and there is every indication that the the time the analysis was made for 
severe period of stress which the au- publication February 17 had twelve- i'd 
tomobile manufacturers have been cylinder engines, as against 4 per cent 
through has caused readjustments that in 1917 and 2.75 per cent last year. A. E. Smith & Son, insurance agents good brakes, and good everything else 
have worked in contrary directions in There was also a falling off in percent- of Ogdensburg, N. Y., believe in prepar- about a car. We have the best Care- 
the various plants. age of cars fitted with eight-cylinder ing their own literature and Sales talks, ful personal attention and valuable 
Most of the prices quoted below are engines, 8.5 per cent being thus equin- and they get out a lot of this material. after-service go with every policy. 
those asked for the five and seven pas- ped as against 12.6 per cent in 1916 They have issued a good circular on Let us quote you rates and give -you 
senger cars put out by the manufac-. ond 9.17 per cent last vear. A slight automobile liability insurance, which is fyrther particulars before placing your 
turers named, this affording better jncrease in sixes is noted. printed under the letter-head used in Aytomobile Liability insurance. — 
grounds for comparison than the high- Every American car this year is ‘His article. The letter follows: We would like to carry this insurance 


er priced sedans and coupes also listed. 
Car Prices 

In April of last year the Apperson 
was quoted at $3,250, the current price 
is $3,500; the Auburn shows a reduc- 
tion from $1,895 to $1,695; the Bour- 
Davis remains at $2,585; Buicks which 
last April sold at $1,785 and $1,865 
now are $1.795 and $2,065. 

The Cadillac last April sold for $3,- 
590, and this year bears a tag of $3,- 
790; the Chalmers five-passenger which 
last spring stood at $1,250 is advanced 
to $1.795; the Chandler seven-passen- 
ger shows a rise from $1,895 to $1,- 
930; Chevrolets are still slightly above 
last year’s figures, the $795 car of last 
April standing at $820 and the $1,295 
machine at $1,345. 

Other well-known makes show the 
following comparisons, the first figures 
being as of April 7. 1920, and the sec- 
ond as of April 6, 1921, the figures be- 
ing taken from tables of specifications 
published in “The Motor Age”: 

Crow Elkhart, $1,395 and $1,645 to 
$1.295 and $1,545; Daniels, $4.500 to 
$5,350; Dort, $1,035 to $1,215; Dupont, 
reduced from $4,000 to $3,400; Elcar, 
stationary at $1,795; Elgin, $1,665 to 
$1,775; Ford. $575 dropped to $440; 
Franklin, $2,850 to $2,800; Hanson, 
$2.165 to $2.185; Holmes (7-passenger) 
$3,100 to $3,350; Hupmobile, $1,450 to 
$1.685; Kissel Kar, $3,175 to $2,975; 
Kline Kar, $2,090 to $2,290; Locomo- 
hile, $8,900 reduced to $8,600; Mar- 
mon remains at $5,000; Maxwell, $1,- 
055 to $995; Mercer, $4,950 down to 
$4.500; Mitchell remains at $1,759; 
Nash, $1.595 to $1,695; Oakland, $1,- 
235 to $1,395; Oldsmobile, $1,450 and 
$2.045 to $1,445 and $1,695; Overland, 
$945 to $895; Packard, $5,550 to $6,- 
000; Paige, $1,770 to $1.795; Pierce- 
Arrow. $7,650 to $7.500; Reo, $1,750 
to $1,850; Saxon, $1.785 to $1,675; 
Stanley-Steamer, $4,275 reduced t»% 
$3,950; Studebaker, $1,435 and $1,785 
to $1.485 and $1,750; Stutz, $3,600 to 
$4,000: Velie, $1,785, $1.485 and $1.950 
. to $1,885, $1,485 and $2,200; Willys- 
Knicht, $1,975 to $2,195; Winton, 
$4250 to $4,600. 

Whiie no radical changes have been 
made either in engines, chassis or 
bodies of automobiles this year, there 
has been gradual improvement along 
all three lines. In this year’s models 
there is a tendency toward simplicity 
in the increasing use of the unit 
power plant in place of separate en- 
gine and gearset. 

Analysis of the specifications of 


equipped with electric starter and ac- 
cessibility of the electrical equipment 
generally has been improved on an in- 
ereasing number of designs. This has 
been attained in some instances by 
placing the distributor on top of the 
engine. Single ignition is used on 92.5 
per cent of the models. 

In transmission the use of the dis‘ 
and plate type of clutch is found by 
Mr. Chase to be increasine at the ex- 
pense of the cone type. No less than 
92.1 per cent of American cars are 
fitted with multiple disk or p’ate type 
as compared with 849 per cent last 
year. The cone type is rapidly disav- 
pearing, 15.1 per cent using it in 1929 
as against only 7.9 for 1921. 

A large number of cars now use hol- 
low propeller shafts fitted at one or 
both ends with fabric disk universals, 
but the use of one or more all-metal 
universal joints still predominates 
The semi-floating type of axle is used 
on 34.6 per cent of models. while 31.4 
per cent use the full floating axle. 


Transmission emergency brakes are: 


vsed on quite a number of models, the 
foot brake applying only on rear wheels 
in the cases where this svstem is em- 
ployed. The great majority of cars. 
however, still have both brakes on the 
rear wheels, but the use of the con- 
tracting band type is decreasing. Over 
half the cars listed in the “Automotive 
Industries” list under consideration 
employ the Hotchkiss drive. In the 
matter of engine lubrication there is a 
considerable increase in the use of the 
svlash-pressure system, 60 per cent 
of the cars being thus equipped as 
against 43.5 per cent last year. The 
percentage of cars using vacuum feed 
has slightly increased. 


Other improvements in the chassis. 


adopted by various manufacturers in- 
clude suspension of the gasoline tank 
within the frame for protection and 
better distribution of weights and auto- 
matically lighting lamps in the tonneau 
and under the engine hood. 

Adoption of newly invented accesso- 
ries has done much to increase the 
comfort of motorists within the last 
two years. In a resume of the im- 
provements invented and developed in 
that period, written by George W. 
Sutton, Jr., for the May issue of 
“Vanity Fair,” this fact is well demon- 
strated. The shortcomings of the 
average windshield have been overcome 
bv the introduction of tonneau wind- 
shields which protect passengers in 
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for you. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS 








ESTABLISHED i868 


101 FORD STREET 





tention to the Automobile Liability 
policy issued by the Fidelity & Casual- 
ty Co., of New York City, one of the 
largest casualty companies in the world. 


The Automobile season will soon be 
here and you will be considering the 
advisability of taking out this kind of 
insurance, @fRich, in our opinion, no 
motorist should be without. 


A car may be destroyed by fire or 
collision, and the loss ends there. A 
$1,000 car, however, may injure or kill 
some one and its owner may be sued 
for ten, fifteen or twenty times the 
value of his machine. The jury alone 
must decide. Therefore, it is very evi- 
dent that a personal liability policy 
is a necessity to every automobile 
owner. 


Juries have been known to give ver- 
dicts for very large sums in such cases, 
and any automobilist may find himself 
in a very bad state indeed in conse- 
quence. Legal expenses and damages 
pile up enormously. The holder of a 
personal liability - policy, however, 
shifts all this to the shoulders of the 
company in consideration of the amount 
he pays as a premium. 


Every accident reported is promptly 
investigated by the company, an? if 
possible, and desirable, settlement is 
made without litigation. If suit is 
brought the company defends it. de- 
fraying the expenses of litigation and 
paying any judgment awarded against 
the assured up to limits of the policy, 
including costs taxed against him. 


Getting the best and most complete 
insurance is as necessary as good tires, 


A. E. SmitH & Son. 


INSURANCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PHONE 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 258-J 
There has been a reduction in Auto- 
mobile Liability rates. Let us quote 


you rates and give you further informa 
tion before placing your insurance. 
Phone us or drop us a line and we will 
call on you. 

A. E. SMITH & SON. 











| What Page Ads Cost 








The Eastern Underwriter as been 
asked what it costs the mutual insur 
ance companies to advertise in the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” 

The Curtis Publishing Com)any was 
requested by this paper to forward 
copy of its advertising rates. ‘ffective 
January 1, 1921, they are as follows: 
Color page, $8,500; second «nd third 
covers, $8,500; fourth cover, $12,000; 
center spread, $17,000; black «ud white 
page, $7,000; half-page, $3,500; quarter 
page, $1,750; line rate, $11. 

In other words, a mutual ¢: mpany’s 
advertising in black and wiite any 
place except a cover page co:is $7,000 
an insertion. 

A full-page advertisement in the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal” cos's $8,000. 


In “The Country Gentleman’ it costs 
$3,000. Both of these public: ‘ions are 
published also by the Curtis }ublishing 


Company. 
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Minnesota Insurance Commissioner 
Asks Liability Companies to 
Cancel Policies of the Reckless 


Cooperation of liability insurance 
companies in the crusade against reck- 
jess automobile drivers by universal 
cancelation of policies when an arrest 
or accident occurs is being sought “by 


Gustaf Lindquist, insurance commis- 
sioner of Minnesota. The plan provides 
that whenever a motor vehicle is *n- 
yolved in an arrest for violation of traf- 
fic reguiations or when that ear is in- 


yolved ‘n a serious accident the insur- 
ance company shall cancel the policy. 
This mcve would make impossible the 
operation of the car unless the owner 
gave bond to the district. court to pro- 
tect the public in the event of accident. 

Comm) ssioner Lindquist was asked by 
The Eas_ern Underwriter how the com- 
panies | ned up in response to his let- 
ters. He said: 

“In reply to yours, relative to my re- 
quest for co-operation between compa- 


nies writing liability coverage on auto. 
mobiles, beg to advise that the replies 
have not been very numerous but very 
favorable. 1 feel that such replies as 
are now received should possibly be 


treated in a confidential manner until I 
have heard from all companies doing 
business in this State. This, I believe, 
is necessary, because if all companies 
will not co-operate the plan will not be 
nearly as successful. 


“For your information I wish to state 
that I have found considerable concern 
among those who have any delivering 
to da whatsoever, and among ‘taxi’ 
companies. Drivers of delivery trucks 
are often minors, not regularly in the 
employ of the owners of the delivery 
trucks, but someone willing to drive a 
truck for pleasure, and such drivers are 
usually very reckless. 

“If the owners of such trucks would 
realize that the insurance companies 
will withdraw any further liability in- 
surance after an accident has ozcurred, 
and thereby possibly prevent them 
from using their trucks, the careless 
practices employed by the owners of 
these trucks would not be followed. 

“Our. statistics show that the great- 
est percentage of accidents is due to 
careless driving of ‘taxis,’ trucks and 
delivery wagons.” 


Two Little Auto Insurance Selling Talks 





By FLOYD N: DULL, Manager ef Compensation and Liability 
Department, Travelers, New York City 


An agent of the Travelers, tested 
out the value of circulars as follows: 


He would send out twenty of the 


Travelers automobile leaflets to own- 
ers of cars located in a compact area 
and then follow them up within the 


next two days. He found he was able 


to secure an order from two out of 
every four persons thus solicited by 


mail and in person. This ‘compared 


with his varying- average of one sale 
in three or four calls which he made 
when he did not herald his visit or 
prepare the prospect with a piece of 
advertising matter. 

This agent does not believe in keep- 
ing books on his selling efforts in any 
elaborate way. He merely tests out a 
particular circular or particular method 
and if it proves valuable he uses it. 
He believes that too much bookkeeping 
on sales work minimizes the salesman’s 
selling abilities and gets him off the 
main track. 

* cs * 

While automobile insurance was ori- 
ginally considered a side-line of the 
fre and compensation insurance busi- 
nesses it has developed into one of the 
major lines in many agencies and is 
now providing by-products of its own. 
One by-product is additional public 
liability insurance. The automobile 
owner recognizes the need for public 
liability insurance when he begins 
driving a car on streets and highways. 
He is taught the uses of liability in- 
‘utanee in general by his automobile 
Policy, and the live agent then leads 
the man up to the residence liability 
policy, the owners’, tenants’, and land- 
lords’ liability policy, possibly a farm 

ility poliey or some other form that 
may fit his specific need. 


Ina way the oldest of casualty lines, 


accident insurance, becomes a_ by- 
product of automobile insurance when 
the agent sells the car owner not only 
liability, property damage, and colli- 
sion but also induces him to take on 
additional accident insurance. 











Why Auto Liability Cais Mase thee 











By E. A. STURGEON, Superintendent Metropolitan 
Department of Claims, Royal Indemnity 














What is the cause for the high rates 
charged by the companies for automo- 
bile liability insurance in New York 
City? 

It is the strenuous activity on the 
part of a certain type of persons in the 
solicitation of negligence cases, and the 
inactivity on the part of the various 
automobile owners and drivers,.as well 
as the agents and brokers who make a 
specialty of writing that sort of insur- 
ance. It is causing the policyholder 
and the crippled and injured pedestrians 
and children thousands of dollars each 
year. The many methods used by the 
so-called ambulance chasers in securing 
immediate information of street acci- 
dents, result in a greater percentage of 
the accidents being controlled by at- 
torneys when the claim adjuster arrives 
at the home of the injured. Practically 
all the cases so handled by attorneys 
who make a specialty of this class of 
business are handled on a retaining con- 
tract which usually calls for 50 per 
cent of the proceeds of the settlement, 
they having secured the case by pictur- 
ing fabulous sums that the injured per- 
sons will be able to recover for the in- 
juries. If the injured person would be 
able to deal direct with the claim rep- 
resentative of the company, he would 
undoubtedly receive a larger sum of 
money for himself than he ultimately 
receives from a settlement arranged by 
his legal representative, and would re- 
ceive it at a time when it is needed. 


A greater percentage of street acci- 
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dents occurring in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict are controlled by attorneys before 
the insurance company or its represen- 
tative gets notice that an accident has 
occurred. In a large percentage of the 
cases the summons in the damage suit 
is the first notice the company has of 
the accident. The result is that the 
company, and eventually the policy- 
holder, is obliged to pay, not only for 
the injuries, but also for the pain and 
suffering of the plaintiff's lawyer. All 
this of necessity results in the higher 
rates charged in the city for automo- 
bile liability insurance. 


The Royal Indemnity Company, which 
does a large automobile business 
throughout the country, has for a long 
period of time been attempting by 
various means to correct this evil, and 
has in use a well-established service de- 
partment which sends out trained rep- 
resentatives to interview and instruct 
the various policyholders and drivers 
as to the importance of telephoning to 
the insurance companies immediate 
notice of accidents. A written notice is 
not sufficient. Often-times a telephone 
notice is too late, but the company 
strongly urges through its representa- 
tives, that telephone notice of accident 
be communicated to the company. The 
driver is 1urnished by the company with 
a card case, one-half of which carries 
the license card of the operator, and the 
other half a card with the name of the 
claim representative and his telephone 
number. 

All this, of course, is having its re- 
sults, but the field is still so large that 
after the extensive co-operation on the 
part of the agents and brokers in the 
instruction of their policyholders, and 
of their own personal aid in telephon- 
ing notices of accidents, it may be some 
time before the condition is materially 
improved, and until improved the con- 
dition will continue to cost the policy- 
holder large sums of money on pre- 
miums. 


Mix Stock and Mutual 


Insurance Commissioner Phillips of 
New York declares that mutual insur- 
ance companies should do business on 
the assessment plan. Should this prin- 
ciple prevail and be enacted into legis- 
lation in New York State, a number of 
mutual companies doing business on 
the stock plan would have to quit. 


In. Massachusetts, according to the 
“Insurance Age” of Boston, the attor- 
ney general of that State has written 
an opinion to the effect that “no do- 
mestic mutual fire insurance company 
may issue any but an assessable policy, 
i. e., a policy which imposes a contin- 
gent liability,” and no foreign com- 
pany, according to the ruling, can be 
admitted unless it has fixed in its pol- 
icy the contingent liability of its mem- 
bers. 


It is a serious question whether it is 
advisable to mix the two functions of 
mutual and stock insurance. At the 
present time some insurance companies 
issue participating insurance policies. 
This departure from “principle” is due 
primarily to competition, but wouldn’t 
it ‘be far better if each stood upon its 
own bottom, giving the assured a clear 
cut choice as to which he will take and 
let it go at that. This, of course, will 
change some existing conditions, but 
probably all for the better.—Insurance. 








The Pennsylvania State police fore+ 
has recovered approximately $25,090 
worth of stolen property, mostly auto- 
biles, 
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Boot-legging, whether by professional 
crooks or by otherwise respectable gen- 
tlemen who see red at the mere men- 
tion of prohibition, and take pleasure in 
carrying along their own flasks when 
in the old days of booze they rarely took 
a drink—just because their personal 
freedom is abridged——-presents its prob- 
lems to automobile underwriters for 
many reasons, 

One of the most interesting is the 
general attitude of the police that if a 
car is found by police officers to carry 
booze it is dragged to the station house 
along with the passengers. Scarcely a 
day goes by in New York City that does 
not see a car or more captured as spoils 
of the liquor war along with copper 
stills, and cases of whisky. One day 
eight of these automobiles were “taken 
into custody.” They ranged from fliv- 
vers to big touring cars. 

Now is there any way in which the 
owners of theSe cars can collect from 
insurance companies because of the 
loss? 

The question was put up to the New 
York Insurance Department by The 
Eastern Underwriter, and from Harvey 
J. Drake, counsel for the Department, 
the following statement was received 
about rulings on the subject: 

Ruling By New York Department 

“The only recent departmental rul- 
ings with reference to automobile in- 
surance are those relating to the right 
of companies operating in this state to 
issue policies insuring against the con- 
fiscation of automobiles by internal 
revenue officers for violation of the 
Volstead act. 

“We have ruled that our insurance 
law does not permit a domestic com- 
pany to indemnify the owner of an 
automobile against the confiscation of 
the car by internal revenue officers, 
but that a casualty company having 
the powers specified in subdivision 4 
of section 70 of our law may 
guarantee the performance of a 
contract entered into by the purchaser 
of an automobile with an automobile 
dealer under which the purchaser 
agrees to pay the balance due on the 
purchase price of the automob'le, 
whether failure to perform the contract 
is caused by the seizure of the cat by 
internal revenue officers or otherwise. 


“We have also held that companies 
having the powers specified in subdi- 
vision 4-a of section 70 may indemnify 
automobile dealers against loss by rea- 
son of extending credit to persons pur- 
‘chasing automobiles on conditional sale 
contract, where the tailure to settle the 
account is due to the seizure of the 
car by ‘internal revenue officers or 
otherwise.” 

One of the leading adjusters who had 
rot heard of the Insurance Department’s 
r‘ling said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

Confiscation and Losses 

“Confiscation of automobiles engaged 


in liquor traffic has caused and is caus- 
ing the insurance companies quite a bit 
of trouble. Several claims haye been 
reported which come from owners who 


have had their autos stolen and then ~ 


have learned that they are in the hands 
of the Federal officers. The innocent 
owner suffers the loss of his car through 
theft, yet both he and the insurance 
company know where the car is, but 
neither can obtain its return. One boot- 
legger had the presumption to put in a 
claim for his car which had been con- 
fiscated by the revenue officers when 
they arrested him while driving it, the 
officers having discovered several cases 
of liquor in the auto. Of course, the 
company refused to consider his claim. 


“Since there has as yet been no test 
case which could be referred to in set- 
tling confiscation claims, the adjusters 
and loss men have varied views and 
opinions as to the proper settlement of 
these claims. The majority agree on 
the common sense view that the Fed- 
eral authorities have no right to sell con- 
fiscated cars which can be proved are 
the property of innocent persons; there- 
fore they deem it good policy to pay 
the loss and then claim the automobile 
by subrogation. The Government has no 
legal right to sell stolen property, hence 
the insurer should replevin the car. 

“The companies realize that such a 
procedure would entail the passage of 
several months, consequently they, in all 
fairness to the assured, feel that it is 
advisable to settle the claim in their 
usual prompt fashion. But to avoid liti- 
gation with the Federal Goyernment, the 
insurance companies are endeavoring to 
protect themselves against this form of 
loss.” 

The question of seized cars having 
been discussed it is now interesting to 
turn to some other phases of the sub- 
ject of prohibition and automobile in- 
surance. 


The most serious phase of the situa- 
tion with fire companies is the increase 
of theft losses. They are piling up fast. 
In fact, in some parts of the country 
where liquor is flowing as merrily as in 
the old brass rail days automobile un- 
derwriters are adopting a “hands off” 


policy. The result is that many decent — 


citizens can’t get their cars insured. 
Casualty companies, even those which 
do not write auto theft insurance, have 
become convinced that boot-legging has 
had, and is having, considerable to do 
with the heavy losses in various sec- 
tions of the country. The increase in 
the number of questionable accident 
claims has clearly indicated that a new 
factor or influence has been at work in 
the automobile branch of insurance. Ad- 
justers have discovered that an unusu- 
ally large percentage of the auto acci- 
dents have been occurring in the early 
hours of the morning. between midnicht 
and dawn. Some of the cases disclosed 
the fact that the autos were driven with- 
out lights or with very little light; 


others showed that the speed laws had - 


not been taken into consideration. 


Boot-Legging Causes Theft 


Careful investigation work on the part 
of both the fire and casualty companies 
confirmed the belief of prominent ad- 
justers that boot-legging was responsi- 
for many of the accidents and many of 
the losses. The number of stolen cars 
has been steadily increasing since the 
Federal authorities announced that all 
cars which were found to be engaged in 
illicit liquor traffic would be confiscated. 

Boot-Legging Districts 

The boot-legging territories are rather 
well-known, thanks to publicity and the 
efficient work of the field men and ad- 
justers. Companies which do a nation- 





wide business report certain districts to 
be particularly hazardous, and the con- 
sensus of opinion would indicate that 
Florida, Georgia, and the oil-fields in 
the South; Ontario and the eastern 
Canadian border territory in the North; 
the Metropolitan district and New Jer- 
sey in the Hast; and the Pacific Coast 
states in the West, constitute the dis- 
tricts where it would be wise to use 
great care in writing automobile 
coverage. 


The losses in these sections of the 
country have been so heavy that the 
companies are considering an increase 
in rates. The unusual number of claims 
for losses and accidents in connection 
with expensive automobiles caused an 
extensive investigation into this particu- 
lar line of losses. This disclosed the 
fact that the boot-leggers favor (quite 
naturally) a high power car. A further 
research in auto theft statistics showed 
that the number of thefts of the speed 
car type has been proportionate to the 
unusual increase in the number of 
claims. 


Frank A. Goodwin, state registrar of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts, says 


ee 





that hereafter persons convicted in that 
state of operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of liquor wil! haye 
their license revoked. 


“In the first four months of the pres. 
ent fiscal year there have been 116 per. 
sons killed and over 2,500 seriously jp. 
jured, and many of these cases are i. 
rectly attributable to liquor. 

“In the month of March just passeq 
there were 75 convictions for operating 
under the influence of liquor. Last year 
in the month of March, there were only 
nine such convictions. 

Intoxicated Drivers on the Increase 

“The rapid growth of this serious 
offence is probably better shown by the 
fact that in the last four months there 
were 274 convictions for operating up. 
der the influence of liquor, while last 
year in the same period there were 
only 91. 

“For the whole year of 1919, seven 
months of which were before prohibi- 
tion, there were 554 convictions for 
operating under the influence of liquor: 
in 1920 there were 888 convictions, and 
if the present rate continues during 
1921 there will be 2,664.” 








PLEA FOR UNDERWRITING 
(Continued from page 24) 

ance companies of America must appre- 
ciate that there are sheep and goats 
among the assured, and the goats must 
be killed off. My advice to underwrit- 
ers is this: “Don’t write a car for a 
man who is of low moral character, who 
is an irresponsible and a bad citizen, 
who would prefer to have a loss be- 
cause he can make money by it.” In 
other words, locate the moral hazard 
cesspools and steer c’ear of them. 


“In the last analysis, automobile in-. 


surance is moral hazard insurance, and 
the mere fact that a man wants auto- 
mobile insurance is no reason why he 
should have it. One of the great evils 
of the business has been a tendency to 
write automobile insurance at a rate 
which will cover up the mistakes of the 
underwriter, instead of the underwriter 
being on the job and sifting out the 
risks so that the mistakes will not oc- 
cur. It is not good judgment to write 
anything on the theory that the rate 
can be jacked up to a point where there 
is a profit, because when that is done 
the innocent suffer from the crimes of 
the guilty and the careful assured seeks 
other agencies of lower cost or carries 
no insurance. Right now there are 
some men who prefer not to insure be- 
cause they are penalized by other peo- 
ple’s mistakes or misdemeanors. 
Need For Inspection Bureau 

In a nutshell the time has arrived 
when automobile risks must be inspect- 
ed just as other risks, and the best way 
to accomplish this is to have an inspec- 
tion bureau. To the bureau, under 
such a plan, each company would send 
in a list of cars which it wants inspect- 
ed. Common sense prevails here, and 
there are certain types of assured—citi- 
zens of unimpeachable character and 
standing in the community—such as 
Morgan, or Hughes, or Root—whose 
cars it would not be necessary to in- 
spect any more than is their household 
furniture or their residences. These in- 
spection requests when handled by a 
separate and joint bureau could be con- 
ducted at a nominal or economical ex- 
pense. The inspection report is avail- 
able for the adjuster who will know 
how much of the impaired condition of 
: car existed before the accident or 
oss. 

The argument has been heard when 
a similar suggestion was offered, “The 
idea of inspection is impractical. The 





inspector would visit the garage and 
not find the car in.” This could be ob- 
viated by the plan of inspection on be. 
half of a group of companies. The in- 
spectors start out in a neighborhood 
and clean up their work systematically 
and efficiently. The cost would be pure- 
ly nominal. 


There are evidences that the inspec- 
tion idea by a group of companies 
would meet the approval of underwrit- 
ers, who feel that the value of the plan 
could be quickly demonstrated. It cer. 
tainly should be tried out. There are 
a great many people who understand 
the value of cars—many $1,500 mechan- 
ics are available—so it would not be 
difficult to find the inspectors. The in- 
spectors would quickly learn whether 
the car is overinsured. The overinsur- 
ance problem is one that needs correc- 
tion as it is glaring. Adjusters who 
work on theft cases say that it is amaz- 
ing the amount of insurance which com- 
panies will write on automobiles. 

Another suggestion that has recently 
gone the rounds of the underwriters, 
and which I think is a good one, is to 
write insurance without naming the 
amount. For instance, a Buick, Model 
D 47, year 1917, is valued at a certain 
figure. -Why not write the car witha 
provision that the amount of liabiliy 
shall not exceed the list price cr actual 
cash value thereof? 








MANY LOSSES ON OLD CARS 


What shall be done with worn-out and 
second-hand cars is a problem wor'y- 
ing automobile underwriters quite as 
much as the owners who seek to dis 
pose of them. The second-hand car 
market is glutted at present and many 
dealers in new automobiles will no long- 
er accept used cars in part payment be 
cause they cannot find a ready market 
for the latter. In view of the increased 
number of total losses reportei to the 
insurers some of the companies wonder 
whether certain assureds are not trying 
to sell their cars to the insurance com 
panies. Two facts are obvious; first, 
that an owner of a car doesn’t want to 
throw his car away, no matter how bad- 
ly worn; and second, that the number 
of claims on cars two, three and four 
years old have been recently far above 
normal. The extent to which there is 
any connection between these two cil 
cumstances is a moot question for the 
adjusters. 
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Companies Feeling Their Way 


in Aviation Insurance 





By HARVEY C. SENIOR, National Liberty 




















On April 1, 1921, the National Liberty 
Insurance “Company appointed H. C, 
Senior as manager of its Aviation Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Senior entered the 
service of the National Liberty late in the 
fall of 1919, and adjusted losses in avia- 
tion. His actual experience im aviation 
makes him particularly well-fitted for his 
new position, and he is the type of prac- 
tical flying expert which will assure the 
sound, safe, and steady progress of avia- 
tion insurance. 

In June, 1917, Mr. Senior enlisted in the 
Royal Flying Corps, Canada, after having 
unsuccessfully endeavored to join the Air 
Service of the United States. Received his 
commission of second Lieutenant in Octo- 
ber, and a month later went to England 
where he completed five weeks’ training. 
He was a Captain in France. In Septem- 
ber, \[r. Senior was gazetted Distinguished 
Flying Cross for setting up an important 
ammunition dump and participating in 
more than 100 night raids over the lines. 
On October 14, 1918, he was posted back 
to England for a rest and home service 
after completing 119 raids. After the 
Armistice he was in charge of instruction 
flight with stx lieutenant instructors un- 
der his command. He continued 4n this 
work for five months, when all instruc- 
tion ceased, and then he was detailed to 
move squadrons and later to inspect civil- 
jan acrodromes. 

Thus Mr. Senior obtained a varied ex- 
pericnce in aviation, both in regard to 
“ships” (airplanes) and in regard to char- 
acteristics and qualifications of pilots. Re- 
turning home in September, 1919, he be- 
came connected with the National Liberty. 

Commercial aviation is not making 
the progress in this country that it is 
in European countries, but the time is 
not far distant when the Government 
will see the folly of a “laissez-faire” 


policy in regard to commercial aviation., 


Once the Government awakens to the 
possibilities of this new method of 
trave! and transportation there will be 
a decided advance in this field. Com- 
mercial aviation, to be successful, must 
have the support of the insurance com- 
panies. 

But the insurance companies are back- 
ward about underwriting aviation risks 
until aviation is firmly established in 
this country. National and even inter- 
national rules and laws should be codi- 
fied, air routes should be mapped, land- 
ing fields should be laid out in various 
cities along the routes, inspection of 
aerodromes, hangars, and “ships” should 
be made, either by Federal or State in- 
spectors, and a bureau of aviation should 
be instituted. 

Insurance is vitally necessary to the 
Progress of aviation. Several of the 
leading insurance companies in this 
country have opened aviation depart- 
ments and their experience so far has 
not been conducive to increased effort 
on their part for more business. They 
are veritable pioneers in a virgin field 
of insurance. But their experience 
is providing the only definite data on 
aviation in this country; that fact alone 
Makes them a valuable adjunct to the 
Progress of aviation in the United 
States. Pioneers always pave the way 
for those who follow, yet in the insur- 
ance business the pioneers often live to 
Teap their reward. This article of Mr. 
Senior's will give an idea of present- 
day conditions: 

Aviation Insurance 


The companies writing aviation insur- 
alce are, at present, in a difficult posi- 
tion in regard to. a method upon which 
to base profitable rates for the coming 
Season. The experience of last season 
clearly indicates that it is not scientific 

base rates upon what little experi- 


ence the various companies have had in 
this new field of insurance. 


Last year ‘the rates were considered 
high, yet the loss ratio was higher. 
There were and are many reasons for 
this high loss ratio. The pilot seems 
to be the greatest hazard—the human 
element is an extremely important fac- 
tor in this branch of insurance. Avia- 
tors who are naturally reckless make 
the poorest pilots in commercial avia- 
tion; it is the man who sticks to 
straight flying and who is diligent in 
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the care of his machine that becomes 
the best pilot. 


There are numerous other causes for 
the losses, some of which the pilot could 
eliminate. Insufficient capital often re- 
sults in losses because the firm is not 
able to provide the proper ground in- 
spection, overhauling, and so forth, 
without which it is impossible to oper- 
ate successfully. A pilot who is particu- 
lar about risking his life will not fly 
“ships” which are improperly cared for, 
and the insurance companies must be 
careful to investigate the financial con- 
dition of the firm before insuring it. 

Senior’s Experience 

My personal experience while aviation 
adjuster for the National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company brought me into contact 
with pilots at the scene of the accident, 
all over the country. In many cases 
the accidents were due to poor judg- 
ment on the part of the pilot. Those 
accidents which were apparently una- 
voidable showed, as a rule, lack of prior 
attention to the machine, which is near- 
ly as bad as an avoidable accident for 
the pilot, as he is responsible for the 
condition of the machine he flys. Other 
causes of forced landing with crashing, 
because of flying over a country where 
it is impossible to land for many miles, 
also pertains to the pilot. This type of 
accident is due to lack of proper pre- 
caution in obtaining information as to 
the contour and general topography of 
the country to be flown over, and there- 
by not allowing a sufficient margin of 
safety. 

I cannot lay too much emphasis, or 
use words strong enough to warn pilots, 
on the necessity of keeping their rec- 
ords clean of accidents. Even though a 
pilot may have an unavoidable crash 
in which he can see no reason why it 
should mar. his record, it must be so, 
for it stands to reason that the pilot 
who has flown through a season with- 


‘out an accident should have a reduced 


rate of insurance the following season. 

It is now up to the pilot to keep an 
exact log of his flying and to inspect 
the log of his motor and his machine. 
If this is properly carried out it insures 


‘ 


and the motor, for it is taken for granted 
that the pilot knows, or is studious 
enough to grasp, the peculiarities nec- 
essary for the proper care and handling 
of that particular machine and motor 
which he is required to operate. It isa 
well-known fact that different types of 
machines and motors need periodical 
inspection and overhauling peculiar to 
their type. 

Commercial aviation is bound to be a 
success, and the successfully operated 
passenger and cargo air lines so long 
talked about are realities in Europe and 
are making their appearance in this 
country. The insurance companies 
should assist commercialization in every 
way possible, for the success of commer- 
cial aviation means the success of avia- 
tion insurance. . 

The National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association, which consists of the in- 
surance companies writing this class of 
business, held meetings all last week. 
New rates were discussed, as were new 
forms of policies, a better system of 
checking pilots as to their ability to fly 
different types of machines and under 
different circumstances; and other sub- 
jects. 








| Aircraft Facts | 








According to an estimate made by the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
there are 1,000 commercial airplanes in 
operation in this country. Out of these 
it has been possible to secure records 
from only 87 companies or individual 
operators. These carried a total of 115,- 
163 passengers and flew 3,136,550 miles 
during the last twelve months. There 
were 88 accidents and 222 forced land- 
ings, but, according to the signed re- 
ports from the 87 companies, in all the 
3,000,000 miles flown not a single life 
was: lost. Such fatalities as did occur 
during the year were in the course of 
stunt or exhibition performances or un- 
der circumstances indicating that undue 
risk had been taken. 

In the period immediately following 
the Armistice, when the pressure of war 
had not yet abated, American aero- 
nautics consisted of: U. S. Air Service, 
20,564 officers, 174,456 men; naval avia- 
tion, 3,117 officers, 45,632 men; Ameri- 
can-built equipment, 15,000 planes, 20,- 
000 engines; industry, including allied 
lines, $100,000,000 capital; employes, 
including spruce forces, 250,000 men and 
women. 

To-day American aeronautics consist 
of: U. S. Air Service, 1,090 officers, 8,- 
343 men; naval aviation, 624 officers, 
4,627 men (with aviation rating); equip- 
ment, obsolete war material and a few 
hundred experimental aircraft and en- 
gines insufficient for even the depleted 
personnel; industry: plants allied with 
the aircraft industry during the war 
have reverted to their original lines, 
and, as a consequence, the capital re- 
maining in the “key” aircraft industry 
has shrunk to one-tenth the war figure, 
or $10,000,000; employes, under 2,000. 
all told. 

Against this rather gloomy picture 
the progress and achievements of the 
United States air mail service stands 
out as the only glowing high light. The 
government air mail, which started with 
the New York-Washington route, May 
15, 1918, now operates daily between 
New York and San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and New 
York and Washington, a total of 3,460 
miles. 

Private aircraft companies are trans- 
porting the mails by contract between 
Seattle and Victoria, B. C., and between 
Key West and Havana, Cuba, a com- 
bined distance of 174 miles. 

Thirty-five or more cargo-laden air- 
planes are actually in the air each day, 
flying a grand total, in round trips, of 
approximately 8,000 miles. 


The post office department has recom- 


mended to Congress the extension of 
government-operated routes between 
Boston and Detroit, by way of Kansas 


. City; between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 


Seattle, and between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, by way of Memphis, these 
routes aggregating 4,770 miles, one way. 

Contracts have been let for mail trans- 
port services from Pittsburgh to St. 
Louis by way of Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis; from New York to 
Atlanta, by way of Washington, Raleigh 
and Columbia; from New York to Chi- 
cago, by way of Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne, Ind.; from Cleveland 
to Detroit. These contract routes have 
a total length of 2,260 miles, and some 
of them should be in operation within 
the next year. 

Altogether about 100 airplanes, both- 
land and water types, are utilized in the 
air mail. All are of American design 
and construction. 





ADOPTS TRAVELERS CLAUSE 

The Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, in view of the 
increasing use of aircraft and the possi- 
bilities of uncertainties as to whether 
present policies clearly exclude liability 
of passengers on aircraft who are not 
engaged in operating the machine, the 
bureau recommends the following, 
which now appears in Travelers policies 
generally: 

“Nor shall it cover any injury, fatal 
or non-fatal, sustained by the assured 
while in or on any vehicle or mechanl- 
cal device for aerial navigation, or in 
falling therefrom or therewith, or while 
operating or handling any such vehicle 
or device.” 





AUTO FIELD MEN 

A development of the last two or 
three years among the fire companies 
is to have a staff of field men whose 
work is exclusively confined to automo- 
bile insurance matters. Their principal 
work, of course, is the stimulation of 
production although they do some ad- 
justing. Some of these specials spend 
considerable time with agents helping 
them close business, giving them new 
selling ideas, co-operating with them in 
their various problems, and also in- 
specting garages and individual cars. 


The Home has several of these 
specials. The North British & Mercan- 
tile has three or four, with headquarters 
in different parts of the country. The 
Fireman’s Fund has also specials of 
this type, the latest to be appointed 
being Paul R. Benson, whose headquar- 
ters are in Philadelphia. The Queen 
and the Boston are two among other 
companies which have auto specials. 

One of the specials in talking with 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer said: 


“Of course, there is a certain group 
of agents which plugs hard. for automo- 
bile insurance, particularly those in 
larger cities or agents in the smaller 
towns who have good social connections 
and whose friends are motor car own- 
ers. It is one of the functions of the 
automobile special, however, to develop 
aggressive solicitation of automobile 
risks among agents who heretofore 
have neglected this end of the busi- 
ness.” 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
directors of the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation, James Newton Gunn, president 
of the United States Tire Co., and vice- 
president of the United States Rubber 
Co., and a director of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, was unanimously 
chosen as president of the association 
to succeed F. A. Seidenburg. 





“Everytime is train time at grade 
crossings,” is the latest slogan adopted 
by the Long Island Railroad Safety De- 
partment, which, by its systematic edu- 
cational work continues to bring about 
a substantial reduction from year to 
year in the number of automobile acci- 
dents and fatalities which take place on 
railroad property. 
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Good morning, have you had your 

Southern losses this morning? 
x * * 

Formerly, the shyster lawyers ran 
after the personal injury cases and of- 
fered to represent the injured for a 
contingent. Now, they have transferred 
their activities to automobile accidents, 
and one company says that lawyers fig- 
ure in about 75 per cent of the Greater 
New York claims. 

* * * 

Before the day of the Whitman in- 
vestigation the companies got most of 
the stolen cars back, although they had 
to pay rewards, etc. Now they get very 
few of them back. 

” * « 

With automobile underwriting in 
Philadelphia it is a case of not only 
watching your step, but everything else 
including the mudguard. 

* * a 

There is only one big problem in 
automobile insurance; and that is co- 
operation between the companies. 

* * * 

Maurice Smith, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of Fred S. James 
& Co., is also manager of the Pluvius 
(rain) and the crop insurance depart- 
ments. 

* * * 

There is a confidential information 
bureau in the business which aims to 
keep tab on losses, but it will never 
amount to much as long as brokers can 
run from one office to another placing 
risks on people who have had innumer- 
able losses. 

x ” * 

Some people who sell cars along 
Broadway pretend to know more about 
insurance than they do about automo- 
biles. 

* ” * 

Harold P. Hall, of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, got his 
training with Weed & Kennedy. 

* + + 

“Write me a good selling idea for my 
automobile edition” was a_ request 
made by an insurance editor of a live 
local agent. 

“If I knew any such idea I would 
hang on to it myself,” was the agent’s 
come-back. 

* + « 

In most lines of business when a man 
fais down hard he disappears, and goes 
into some other occupation to try it all 
over again. In automobile insurance no 
matter how poor an underwriter a man 
may be ne seems to be able to continue 


making~a living on the Street. 
s ¢ 8 


The vote on the full cover proposition 
at the bureau. is understood to have 
been six to six. 


a 


It gives a man standing to be on a 
committee of the National Automob‘le 
Underwriters’ Conference. 

* % * 

Lots of people are trying to kill off 

collision, but it will die hard. 
* * x 

Press agents, once the property al- 
most exclusively of the actors, singers 
and oil and mining companies, are now 
extending their operations and are 
elevating their business to a profession 
where the best known members make 
as much as $10,000 a year. They have 
broken into the insurance business too, 
and one of the best known insurance 
brokerage houses in town has one. He 
specializes in motor car insurance, and 
has written a number of articles for 
the motor car papers,—not bad adver- 
tising for the house. 

* * * 

The Indemnity Company of North 
America doesn’t belong to the Bureau, 
but is using its rates, forms and rules. 

* * oe 

E. H. Morrill, manager of the produc- 
tion department of the Aetna Life, is 
said to know more brokers by their 
first name than anybody in town. He 
came from Chicago only a few years 
ago but has developed into a publicity 
wizard. 

ns * co 

Seven insurance companies last year 
had loss ratios of more than 100 per 
cent in motor vehicle insurance. The 
Iowa National topped with 142.3. - The 
Peninsular was low man with 10.1. 

oe x *” 


There are three Conference compa- 
nies operating in Hudson County, N. J., 
which will insure jitneys, but the rate 
is $480 to $600 a year for full coverage, 
according to size of car and other cir- 
cumstances. 

s. ¢ # 

The United States manager of. one of 
the British companies had his $6,000 
car repaired and got a bill from a serv- 
ice station in which he was charged 
$1.75 an hour for each mechanic’s time. 
Upon an inquiry being made it was as- 
certained that this is the current scale. 
How these repair items do creep up! 
There was atime when men working on 
a car charged only seventy-five cents an 
hour. 

* * # 

Fred R. Mitchell, one of the younger 
men in the adjustment and brolterage 
business, is regarded as a comer in the 
automobile field. He is not only a good 
salesman, but a crackerjack ac\juster. 
During the war he was in the aeroplane 
service. He is associated with Fred 
A. Grasmuck, formerly of the Queen, 
and one of the most capable of auto- 





mobile insurance men. Grasmuck has 
branched out into general insurance, 
and recently he led the agents of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company in number of applications 
written during a contest. 


* * * 


The “Gyp” dealers who formerly 
doctored second-hand cars just before 
selling them, have found that the public 
is not so gullible as it once was. The 
old days when heavy oil was placed in 
the motor and sawdust in the trans- 
mission and differential are gone. In 
consequence, second-hand cars are sold 
at a figure much more nearer their 
worth than was formerly the case. 

* * * 

Railroad shipments of finished auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks from the main 
plants reach about 300,000 carloads a 
year. Shipments, including motor car 
accessories, reach 500,000 carloads a 
year, 

* * * 

Unbelievable as it may appear Juliar 
Lucas Jr., has an automobile which 
“shimmies.” The car looks all right; 
in fact, it is one of the best-looking mo- 
tor vehicles in the city, but the manu- 
facturers were experimenting and 
something happened which the design- 
ers were not looking for. When Mr. Lu- 
cas comes driving down the Jericho 
Turnpike the motor cops wonder if the 
garage people put alcohol in the car in- 
stead of gasoline. 

* * * 

Two brothers from Georgia who have 
quickly won a name and place for 
themselves in this busy metropolis are 
the Messrs. Mays, one of whom is sec- 
retary of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity; and the other automobile man- 
ager of the Niagara Fire. 

¥* x * 

C. M. Campbell, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Insurance 
Company of North America, is one of 
the most forceful and level-headed of 
the younger men in the business. He 
has seen automobile insurance grow 


from infancy. 


* * * 


The Fireman’s Fund has a Home 
Office publication which goes to agents 
that will give cards and spades to most 
of the big circulated magazines when 
it comes to artistic make-up. The ed- 
itor of that paper can get more ideas 
on a small page than most of the pro- 
fessional editors. Its treatment of auto- 
mobile news and pictures is particularly 
effective. 

* * * 

Carroll E. Robb, who has won distinc- 

tion in automobile literature as well 


.as in automobile insurance, is a son of 


Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, as 
scholarly a man as there is in the in- 
surance fraternity. 

* *~ * 

Some Philadelphia agents say they 
have difficulty in examining annual re- 
ports of the Pennsylvania exchanges. 

* * *£ 


One of the objections of agents to 
the increased collision rates is that they 
were promulgated right in the middle 
of the automobile season. One of the 
leading brokers said to Colonel Clutch: 
“We had assurances from prominent 


Conference people that no more changeg - 


of rates would be made durin: the 
height of the automobile season. Anq 
now look what they have done.” 

. * * * 

That’s an interesting announc: ment 
of the Employers Fire that its auto. 
mobile department will be represent. 
ed throughout the country in the gen. 
eral agencies of the Employers’ Lig- 
bility as permitted by the rules of the 
National Conference of which the Em- 
ployers Fire is a member. All auto. 
mobile fire and theft business wi!| be 
reported to the head office in Boston. 

* * x 

Edmund Ely, of the Aetna Liie, ig 
responsible for this epigram in zing 
up automobile underwriting: “An insur. 
ance company should pay for losses 
that may happen, not for losses that 
must happen.” C. M. Campbell, of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
is responsible for this one: “Insurance 
companies should not pay for the up 
keep of an automobile.” 





King Alphonso of Spain is among the 
latest buyers of American-made motor 
cars. 





Since January 1 eight hundred bills 
have been introduced in various state 
legislatures affecting motor vehicles di- 
rectly or indirectly. 





Frederick C. Calkins, general agent 
of the Hanover and other companies at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and one of the cley- 
erest insurance men in America, was 
asked to contribute to this number 
some of his thoughts on automobile in- 
surance. He complied by sending the 


following notes: 
“We note that by a close vote the 


National Conference retained the full 
collision cover. We believe this to be 
a losing proposition at the rate charged, 
and are in favor of a percentum de- 
ductible clause, either $50 or $100. 


There are two reasons for this. The 
first one is, that if a man knows he 


can collect a $5, $20 or $45 claim with- 
out the least trouble under a ful! col- 
lision cover, he naturally is more care 
less than he would otherwise be. (I 
carry a $50. deductible collision cover 
on my Franklin car and the way | have 
got it figured out is, that if I ever run 
into anybody, it~ will be purely acci- 
dental and because it is impossible, 
owing to natural causes, for me to see 
the party of the second part ani | will 
have a smash-up right and proper and 
plenty), and the cost to the companies 
of putting through the infinitesimal 
claims, arising under the full co/lision 
cover, is usually greater than tle loss 
itself. The two reasons I spoke of are 
embodied in the foregoing, cost of ad- 
justment and carelessness of a car 

owner. 
“I have no way of knowing whether 
ey or 


the companies are making moe} 
losing it, at the present rates charged 
in the South. Outside of the under 
writing feature, which we prosecute to 
the best of our ability, my idea is to 
have the Legislatures pass a la mak- 
ing it a felony, punishable by b.‘h fine 
and imprisonment, to be found in the 
possession of a car be’onging to anoth- 
er without the consent of the owner. 
The law in Florida, as at present spread 
upon the statutes, makes the tem 
porary theft of a car only 2 misde 
meanor and does not, therefore, dis 
courage the temporary ‘borrowi::' of 4 
car by some chap who is half full of 
‘moonshine’ and wants to give » party 
to some lady friends; Maybe tho strict 
carrying out of the Volstead ac‘ is the 
real remedy, but we doubt it.” 





H. M. Shedd, of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Detective Bureau, 2t one 
time made a reputation catching auto 
mobile thieves in New Jersey. 
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STRENGTH—SERVICE—SUPPORT 


Mr. Automobile Agent !!! 


Do you realize the importance of representing the right company for Automobile 








Insurance? 
The Company means either success or failure for you. 
An Agent for the Automobile Department of the Globe & Rutgers has always 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SUPPORT behind him. 


STRENGTH —The Company’s Statement Tells the Story. 
SERVICE —Policies Issued Promptly—Immediate Settlements. 
SUPPORT—An Automobile Department of Specialists to Assist You. 





No Proposition Too Large or Too Small 


We Have Openings NOW for Producing and Hustling 
Agents Everywhere 


Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision and Property Damage are the Classes We Cover 








Annual Statement, January 1, 1921 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages.......... $314,800.09 INE dais dake 3 le dies date he Bes $700,000.00 
U. S. Liberty Bonds........... 6,039,840.09 NE: Sadrakes et oe <tae<ores 11,361,311.89 
Government, City, Railroad and Reinsurance Reserve .......... 16,593,764.16 

other Bonds and Stocks...... 28,468,446.42 Losses in course of Adjustment 5,958,475.00 
Cash in Banks and Office...... 1,452,561.95 Commissions and other items.. 4,991,823.50 
Premiums in course of collection 6,068,214.20 Reserve for Taxes and Depreci- 
Interest Accrued ............. 340,061.11 EE a. 44h 0 vbh vp anda eetean 3,160,000.00 
Due on Account Reinsurance 

ee ae oe 81,450 87 

$42,765,374.55 $42,765,374.55 





Surplus to Policy Holders, $12,061,311.89 


E. C. JAMESON, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Secretary W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 

A. H. Witthohn, Assistant Secretary J. D. Lester, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Votkmann, Local Secretary G. C. Owens, Assistant Secretary 





WRITE TODAY 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
Automobile Department 


59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


STRENGTH—SERVICE—SUPPORT 
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more exclusive Automobile 





Special Agents devoting their |’ 
entire time to working with the |: 
company’s agents in developing |: 
that business than any other : 
company in the country. 


Plaii 


With this company the automo: 
bile business is not a “side line.” 


Therein lies the advantage in i 
representing its Automobile 
Department. 


zation 





